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‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY’S 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN FISKE. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Jllustrated Edition. Containing 22 photogravures of portraits 
and paintings, 15 colored maps and plates, and 280 text-cuts and maps. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00. 
Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies. 2 vols. Large 8vo, $16.00 net. 

To supplement Mr. Fiske’s admirable descriptions, and give completeness to his masterly account of the causes 
and course of the American Revolution, these volumes have been profusely illustrated with superb portraits, maps, 
plans of battles, pictures of historic buildings and scenes, medals, facsimiles of important documents, ete., which 
form a very important addition to the value and interest of the work. The object has been not to embellish the 
volumes with pictures, but to reproduce in the various art features whatever would illustrate and emphasize 
the historic characteristics of the epoch. 

The Large-paper Edition presents the work in all the perfection of the most artistic book-making. It is printed 
on English hand-made paper, and is admirably adapted to extension. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. With 24 portraits and other illustrations. A very handsome book. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

This is a remarkably attractive book of biographical and literary interest. Miss Phelps tells of her girlhood 
in the beautiful town of Andover, her entrance into the world of authorship, and peculiarly interesting chapters 
- glimpses or full views of Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Mr. Fields, Bishop Brooks, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, 

iss Larcom, Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, and others. 


HENRY D. THOREAU. 


CAPE COD. Holiday Edition. Illustrated in water colors by Miss Ameria M. Watson. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, $5.00. 
Thoreau’s unequalled description of Cape Cod, which is one of his most interesting books, is supplemented 
by a hundred admirable illustrations printed in colors on the margins. The two volumes are every way beautiful, 
and cannot fail to be in great demand as holiday gifts. 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. By Saran Orye Jewett, author of “The Life of 

Nancy,” “ Deephaven,” “ A White Heron,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book, portions of which have appeared in the ATLANTIC MonTHLY, shows Miss Jewett at her best. It 
reveals in a delightful way those characteristics of her writings which make them equally attractive and satisfying 
to her circle of readers. It is a charming story of a summer on the coast of Maine and the adjacent islands, and 
is certain to give high pleasure to whoever reads it. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
MARM LISA. By Kare Dovetas Wieer, author of “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “The Story of 

Patsy,” “The Village Watch-Tower,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 

Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in fiction, but much more than a child-figure. The om is of the 
quickening of her clouded and burdened life till her pathetic faithfulness ripens, in the climax, into heroism. 
Mrs. Wiggin has shown the same remarkable insight into child-life and the same command over the reader's 
emotions that have made “ The Birds’ Christmas Carol” and “ The Story of Patsy” the most popular books of 
their class by any living American writer. 


FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 


A-BIRDING ON A BRONCO. By Friorence A. Merriam, author of “Birds through an Opera 

Glass” and “ My Summer in a Mormon Village.” With numerous illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 

In this book Miss Merriam, who is one of the most loyal of bird-lovers and one of the most accurate of 
observers, writes entertainingly of birds and their nests in Southern California. She treats a field not traversed 
before by one so competent as she to observe and describe it; and lovers of Nature, especially lovers of birds, 
will find the little book full of charm, even though some of the birds described and pictured are more or less 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OFFER 





THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


Charles Dickens’ Works. 


Sets of 20 volumes, cloth, $20.00, in boxes. 
Singly, $1.00 per volume. 


** We can only repeat what we have before said, that it is 
in all respects the most satisfactory in form, type, and illustra- 
tions of any edition, no matter how expensive, that has pre- 
ceded it.””— Evening Transcript (Boston). 

“The best and most attractive inexpensive edition pub- 
lished.”"—The Express ( Buffalo). 

** As to this edition, none at a moderate price is handsomer 
or better.’’— The Journal (Providence). 

** This edition will be received with delight by all lovers of 
Dickens.’’—The Tribune (Minneapolis). 

“The most complete and valuable of any popular editions.” 
—The Overland Monthly. 

** The most satisfactory of the moderate-priced editions of 
Dickens.’’—The Tribune (Chicago). 


Examine it at your bookseller’s, and consider our 


SPECIAL OFFER If you send the publishers $10.00 
the entire set of twenty volumes 
on the ill be delivered 

Instalment Plan ™“) ~eaqgateadansppecdee? gape 
at the Cash Pri address, by express, prepaid, on 
ce. your agreement to pay the balance 
due ($10.00) in remittances of $1.00 per month until 

the entire amount be paid. 





THE NEW STANDARD EDITION 


OF 
The Waverley Novels. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
Twenty-five Volumes. Cloth. Price, $22.50. 


This edition is printed from the The BEST 
plates of the standard Dryburgh cheap edition 
Waverley and is, of course, the only and the 
one of the cheapersets of the Wav- CHEAPEST 


erley novels to share its advan- good edition 
tages. It will be remembered that in the 
this text was the result ofacareful market. 


collating with that of the author’s 
personal copy containing his last 
— notes and alterations. Each vol- 
= ume has an illuminated title-page 
Sets and the Dryburgh frontispiece, 
Only. and contains the author’s introduc- 


tions, notes, and copious glossaries. 


SPECIAL OFFER If you send the publishers $10.50 

on the the —_ - n <n vol- 

umes wi iv at once to 

instalment Pian your address, by express, prepaid, 

at the Cash Price. %, your agreement to pay the bal- 

ance due ($12.00) in remittances of $1.00 per month 
until the entire amount be paid. 








BARTLETT’S 


Shakespeare Concordance. 


By JOHN BARTLETT, A. M., 
AUTHOR OF “FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS,” ETC. 


Medium 4to, 1900 pages. 
NEW EDITION —Price, $7.50 net. Now Ready. 


COMMENTS ON THE FIRST EDITION. 


From the BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 

“It is in method, plan, and execution the concordance to 
pomeny a > Lap its 400,000 references, its near! | nae 
pages, its thoroug! i ing accuracy, it is a work done 
once for all time, and is one of the monumental books of the 
year. 

From the SATURDAY REVIEW (London). 

‘** Every public library in the kingdom, even if it be a small 

one, ought to have the volume on its shelves.” 


From the HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 

‘“*Mr, BARTLETT may congratulate himself on having done 
once for all something that will last as long as men use such 
an aid to Shakespeare.”’ 


From the REVIEW OF REVIEWS (New York). 

‘Hereafter no library of general reference, and the book- 
shelves of no Shakesperian student, will be complete without 
Mr, BaRTLeT?’s great work. It will supersede all previous 
productions in its icular field — and there have been not 
a few of great excellence — must remain unrivalled for an 
incalculable time.’’ 

Send for an Order Blank and Circular. 





THE 


History of Modern Painting. 


By RICHARD MUTHER, 
Keeper of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings 
at Munich. 
2304 pages. With over thirteen 
hundred IIlustrations. 
In three Vols. Price per set, cloth, $20.00. 


Imperial 8vo. 


be, a hi 
convey a 
work there is an average of two ill Pp 
traits of many of the artists, and reproductions of their most 
important pi or drawings — to three pages of the text. 

RY OF MopERN PArntina appeals to all lovers 
of art who possess pictures or would fain possess them, to all 
who crowd exhibitions and —_ to 


and indeed 
everyone who is interested in art % 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. 


poems by Rupyarp Krre.ia, author of 
“* Many Inv 1.’ ** Barrack-Room Ballads,” ete. 12mo, 
tp Ne importance, in 
that it represents in an admirable and po manner not 
one Save & Soe’ life, nate So een 
po were of adventure, and of the sea, a modern fi 
Shee opis y the semaneooten 1. science, which the 
oa has his own. In this we new book the oo» 
which have distinguished Mr. Ki "s best 
verse are , t+. - in ari 
and for this reason, cleo on assount of he 
it seems proper to invite special attention to “ 


THE STORY OF THE MINE. 


Migouated by Ro Gust Cumsteds Lado of Tvede. By 

OWARD Sunn. A new volume in The Story of 
the West Series, edited by Rietey Hircucock. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The figures of the prospector and the miner are clearly out- 
lined in the course of the romantic story of that natural treas- 
ure house which more than any other embodies the romance, 
the vicissitudes, the triumphs, the eeapement, and the science 
of mining life — the Great Comstock e. From the pros- 

rector, through development and , mM, to the last of 
the oncek gambling, the story is told in a way that presents a 
ceowleely vivid and ing picture of a life which has 
played so large a part in the development of the remoter West. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 
Sketches of their Lives and Scientific Work. Edited and 

revised by Witt1am J. Youmans, M.D. With Portraits. 

8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

Impelled solely by an enthusiastic love of Nature, and 
neither asking nor receiving outside aid, these early workers 

the way and initiated the movement through which 

American science has reached its present commanding posi- 
tion. This book gives some account of these men, their early 
struggles, their scientific labors, and, wherever possible, some- 
thing of their personal characteristics. This information, 
often very difficult to obtain, has been from a —_ 
variety of sources, with the utmost care to secure accurac 
It is presented in a series of sketches, some fifty in all, eac 
with a single exception, accompanied with a well-authenti 
portrait. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ART OF MUSIC. 


By C. Huserr H. Parry, D.C.L., M.A., me ave 76, Inter- 
national Scientific Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.7 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION. 
A Study in Psychology. By Dr. Wit11am Himscu. Trans- 
lated from the second edition of the German work. Uni- 
form with ** Degeneration.’’ Large 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


ALTERATIONS OF PERSONALITY. 
By Witrrep Brxer. Translated oS Green Batp- 


WIN, with Preface by Prof. J RK Batpwin. i2mo, 
eloth, $1.50. 


4 





FIFTH EDITION. 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI. 

An Episode of the French Revolution. By Féurx Gras. 
Translated from the Provengal Mrs. CATHERINE A. 
Janvier. With an Introduction by he A. JANVIER. 
With Frontispiece. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THIRD EDITION. 


MARCH HARES. 


By Harotp — 7 author of “* The Damnation of Theron 
Ware, ” ete. 16mo, cloth, binding, $1.25. 





THE RISE AND GROWTH OF THE 


ENGLISH NATION. 
With Reference to Epochs and C: 4B of 
and for va People. By W. H.S. Aubrey, riset De 

volumes. 12mo, cloth, $4.50. 

This work is written in no partisan or sectarian spirit, and 
is not designed to advocate an oy pe = ey politics, 
of philosophy, or of eg at it claims to be thoroughly 
patriotic and is inspired by a love of the freedom that springs 
out of righteousness and j jaatioe. An attempt is bows by my to ex- 
hibit the dev nent of the English people, with the v 
phases : their daily — the ation a of the a w= oy _ 
acter, the continui lication of great principles, 
the growth of pomen Anh) mer 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LITTLE ey tg 
And Other Episodes of the American Civil War. 

CRANE. 12mo, cloth, uniform with ‘* The pol Beer of 

Courage,”’ $1.00, 

In these studies of the theme which he treated with such 
power in “The Red Badge of Courage,” Mr. Crane shows a 
=> in power and command of his material which indicates 

the companion volume of ** The Red Badge” an equal if 
nota ter success. The book completes the story of ‘* The 
Red Badge’s ”’ hero. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION. 
THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. By Srerxen 
CRANE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


MAGGIE: A Girl of the Streets. By Srzrxen Crane. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE BEGINNERS OF A NATION. 
A History of the Source and Rise of the Earliest English Set- 


tlements in America, with S Reference to the Life and 
Character of the rhe e agg volume in A History 
of Life in the United States. By Epwarp EccGixsron. 
Small 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, with maps, $1.50. 


DRIVING FOR PLEASURE ; 

Or. The Harness Stable and its Appointments. By Francis 
T. UnpERHILL. With 125 Illustrations. Small 4to, bound 
in glazed kid with suede sides, $7.50. 

This sumptuous volume is the first book which we have had on the 
subject of proper appointments, etc., and it will take rank both as the 
authority and also as one of the most elaborately illustrated 

tiful of the books dealing in any way with the horse. 


4. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW ROMANCE. 


RODNEY STONE. 
By A. G COTS ee ie “The ae of { Beenie 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
An Outline of the Styles in all Countries. 
By Cuartes Toompson Matuews, M.A., Fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, author of ** The Renais- 
ow be ape the Valois,” ete. Illustrated. 
*"Sehools and Masters of Painting,”’ = ** Schools 
ters of Sculpture.”’ 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


THE FORGOTTEN ISLANDS. 
Travels in Corsica, Sardinia, Majorea, and Minorca. 
Voumuer. Translated by Freprric aaaeee wit, 108 
Illustrations by the Author. 8vo, cloth, $4.50 
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THE WORLD'S MEMORY. 


“‘ The world’s memory must be kept alive, or 
we shall never see an end of its old mistakes. 
We are in danger to lose our identity and be- 
come infantile in every generation. That is 
the real menace under which we cower every- 
where in this age of change.” These words, 
pregnant with vital meaning, and deep in their 
import to our civilization, were spoken the other 
day at Princeton by Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son, the orator of the Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration. Nor were they an incidental feature 
of the eloquent and masterly oration in which 
they occurred; they were rather of its very 
texture, and embodied the quintessence of its 
thought. Political philosophers who have 
espoused the cause of modern democracy, and 
who have, with alternating hopes and fears, 
watched its triumphant onward march,— who 
have thrilled with its beginnings among sturdy 
Helvetians and determined Netherlanders, who 
have studied it as a peaceful development in 
England and as a volcanic outburst in France, 
who have seen it wrest constitution after con- 
stitution from European monarchs, and who 
have witnessed its subjugation of the great 
New World,— have always been insistent upon 
its dangers, and particularly upon the danger 
of its tendency, everywhere manifest, to disre- 
gard the teachings of history, and to reject the 
experience of the past — merely because it is 
the past —as a guide to the future. It was, 
then, peculiarly fitting that a note of warning 
upon this subject should have been made the 
keynote of Professor Wilson’s address, pre- 
pared, as that address was, to commemorate the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of a famous insti- 
tution of learning, and to emphasize the func- 
tion to be performed for our civilization by all 
such institutions, if they are to prove them- 
selves worthy of their trust. 

No society can safely break with the past 
save by a gradual process that is content to sift 
the teachings of experience, and reject only 
what has proved itself prejudicial to human 
progress. Those who do not sympathize with 
the past, and would have us once for all freed 
from its trammels, are precisely those who do 
not understand the past, and are persuaded 
that the essentials of social organization, like 
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its trappings, are matters of fashion, varying 
from age to age. But the student of history 
who has seen beneath externals, and who has 
caught anything of the spirit of the human 
epic, knows that it is foolish to judge institu- 
tions and beliefs and social ideals by absolute 
standards, knows that all these things are pro- 
ducts of an evolutionary process whereby every 
people in every century has been fitted with 
what it has most needed in its own particular 
stage of culture. That for our own uses we 
reject such devices as monarchy and Moham- 
medanism and the medieval guilds, does not 
justify us in assuming that they have worked 
harm in their own time and place. Rather do 
we see in the fact of their existence and long- 
continued potency their ample justification. 
And if we find our own national inheritance to 
include certain elements that to the clear- 
sighted among us seem irrational, impeding the 
steps of progress, we should take long and 
prayerful counsel before seeking to sweep them 
away, restraining our impatience by the reflec- 
tion that whatever is deeply-rooted in the expe- 
rience of past generations must have subserved 
some useful purpose, and that the possibilities 
of its usefulness may not yet be exhausted. 
The universities clearly have no task more 
important than that of drawing our attention to 
the past, and of encouraging us in a sympathetic 
understanding and comprehension of the past. 
Professor Wilson stated one of the deepest of 
truths when he spoke in the following language: 
* Unschooled men have only their habits to remind 
them of the past, only their desires and their instinctive 
judgments of what is to guide them into the future; the 
college should serve the state as its organ of recollec- 
tion, its seat of vital memory. It should give the coun- 
try men who know the probabilities of failure and 
success, who can separate the tendencies which are per- 
manent from the tendencies which are of the moment 
merely, who can distinguish promises from threats, 
knowing the life men have lived, the hopes they have 
tested, and the principles they have proved.” 
In the same spirit of wise patriotism, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the following day, 
added the testimony of the statesman to that 
of the scholar. 


“In a nation like ours, charged with the care of nu- 
merous and widely varied interests, a spirit of conserv- 
atism and toleration is absolutely essential. A collegiate 
training, the study of principles unvexed by distracting 
and misleading influences, and a correct apprehension 
of the theories ‘upon which our republic is established, 
ought to constitute the college graduate a constant mon- 
itor, warning against popular rashness and excess.” 


How greatly we need as a nation to take to 
heart such doctrine is this, is only too clearly 
proved by the political record of the past 








quarter-century. ‘“ Popular rashness and ex- 
cess” have been visible everywhere in the coun- 
sels of our leaders and the acts of our public 
officers. In our legislation upon some of the 
most important subjects of public concern we 
have run the whole gamut of folly, delusion, 
and fatuous ignorance of the operations of nat- 
ural law. We have set at defiance the best- 
established principles of political and economic 
thought, and have learned our lesson so ill that 
no sooner have we recovered in part from one 
disaster than we have rushed blindly upon an- 
other. Instead of keeping alive the world’s 
memory, we do not succeed in keeping alive 
our memory as individuals. The shallowness 
and ignorance, if not the criminal culpability, 
of some political leader may be to-day so ex- 
posed as to put him clearly to shame in the 
eyes of the world ; yet five years later we may 
find him again a man of position and influence, 
trusted by those whom he has betrayed, his sup- 
port sought after by thousands who have either 
forgotten his past, or are guileless enough to 
believe that the leopard can change his spots. 
If we are to look anywhere for the healing of 
our diseased memory, whether individual or 
national, it must surely be to those institutions 
in which the truth, undimmed by prejudice or 
passion,— the truth of yesterday as well as 
of to-day,— is sought after by earnest stu- 
dents, under the guidance of men who have 
devoted their lives to seeking out the causes of 
things. 

Such a home for seekers after truth, such an 
altar for keeping “‘ the world’s memory ” aglow, 
is pictured in the closing passage of Professor 
Wilson’s oration, a passage so noble and so 
beautiful that it must not suffer the violence of 
dismemberment. 

“IT have had sight of the perfect place of learning in 
my thought; a free place, and a various, where no man 
could be and not know with how great a destiny knowl- 
edge had come into the world—itself a little world; but 
not perplexed, living with a singleness of aim not known 
without; the home of sagacious men, hard-headed, and 
with a will to know, debaters of the world’s questions 
every day and used to the rough ways of democracy; 
and yet a place removed — calm Science seated there, 
recluse, ascetic, like a nun, not knowing that the world 
passes, not caring if the truth but come in answer to 
her prayer; and Literature, walking within her open 
doors in quiet chambers with men of olden time, storied 
walls about her and calm voices infinitely sweet; here 
‘magic casements opening on the foam of perilous seas 
in fairy lands forlorn,’ to which you may withdraw and 
use your youth for pleasure; there windows open straight 
upon the street where many stand and talk intent upon 
the world of men and business. A place where ideals 
are kept in heart in an air they can breathe, but no fools’ 
paradise. A place where to hear the truth about the 
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past and hold debate upon the affairs of the present, 
with knowledge and without passion; like the world in 
having all men’s life at heart, a place for men and all 
that concerns them; but unlike the world in its self- 
possession, its thorough way of talk, its care to know 
more than the moment brings to light; slow to take ex- 
citement, its air pure and wholesome with a breath of 
faith; every eye within it bright in the clear day and 
quick to look towards heaven for the confirmation of 
its hope.” 
We may fitly supplement this passage, and at 
the same time bring these observations to a 
close, by an extract from Dr. Henry Yan Dyke’s 
Princeton ode, an effort no less worthy of the 
occasion than was Professor Wilson’s address : 
“God made the light, and all the light is good. 

There is no war between the old and new; 

The conflict lies between the false and true. 

The stars, that high in heaven their courses run, 

In glory differ, but their light is one. 

The beacons, gleaming o’er the sea of life, 

Are rivals but in radiance, not in strife.”’ 








IS THERE AN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE? 


At the present time there is in our public schools 
and colleges an unmistakable movement toward the 
systematic study of the American writers. This 
movement is not confined, however, to the schools. 
With the passing of that most remarkable group of 
writers of whom Irving, Bryant, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Motley 
were the central figures, there has come an unpre- 
cedented interest in the lives and works of these 
men. No one can have failed to notice how numer- 
ous of late have become the works dealing with 
these authors and their writings. Biographies of 
American men of letters have been, during the past 
decade, among the most successful of American 
books. Since 1878, when Professor Richardson 
published his “ Primer of American Literature,” no 
less than twenty volumes, some of them by such 
eminent and scholarly critics as Underwood, Sted- 
man, Tyler, and Beers, have dealt with the history 
of our prose and verse. The text-book dealing 
exclusively with American literary development has 
but recently appeared, and although it is one of the 
very latest novelties among educational apparatus, 
it has found a permanent and important place in 
the schools. A short appendix to the English Lit- 
erature no longer satisfies our teachers, and the 
demand for a separate book has become so fully 
recognized that within the past year no less than 
seven text-books on this subject have been either 
published or announced by leading houses. The 
movement has spread even into the primary and 
intermediate school grades, where the old readers 
have been replaced almost wholly by entire Amer- 
ican classics published for the purpose in conven- 
iently handled and inexpensive editions. All this 








points to the fact that in the opinion of very many 
thoughtful men the time has come to study Amer- 
ican literature, apart from the English product, as 
if it were a distinct entity. 

This increasing interest in native writings has 
again brought into prominence an old question, one 
that has been discussed at intervals ever since 
Channing opened the debate in 1823: Have we an 
independent American Literature? Every volume 
thus far published upon our native literary products, 
including works by such authorities as Whipple, 
Underwood, Stedman, Tyler, Richardson, Julian 
Hawthorne, Brander Matthews, and Eugene Law- 
rence, and even foreign critics like Professor Nichol 
of England, Professor Scherr of Germany, and 
others, has borne the title “‘ American Literature,” 
and has dealt upon the evolution of the literature, 
its feeble beginnings, its infancy and youth, its first 
traces of individuality, its gradual attainment of 
strength and its full maturity, thus in a way ac- 
knowledging it as a distinct growth. 

It was as a protest against one of the more recent 
of these books that the Professor of English Litera- 
ture in one of our leading universities remarked not 
long since, “I wish we might find some writer and 
publisher with the courage to entitle such a book 
‘A History of English Literature in America,’— 
the only expression for the thing which is not abso- 
lutely false and misleading.” A leading American 
review but yesterday, speaking of “what is called 
American literature,” gave forth this dictum : 

“ Properly speaking there is no such thing, unless the 
pictorial scratchings of aborigines on stones and birch 
bark are to be classed as literary productions. Every 
piece of literary work done in the English language by 
a man or woman born to the use of it is a part of that 
noble whole which we call English literature, whether 
the author lives in Great Britain, the United States of 
America, the Dominion of Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, or South Africa. . . . Just so long as writers in 
the United States continue to express themselves in the 
language of Tennyson and Wordsworth, so long will 
their works belong to the same magnificent literature.” 


It cannot but be admitted that these champions 
of “ English literature in America ” have some very 
good grounds upon which to base their arguments. 
The history of literary Europe does not furnish a 
single precedent against them. In every case the 
language in which a literary production is written 
determines at once its place. An ode in the Greek 
language is now regarded as a part of Greek litera- 
ture, whether written by an Athenian beneath the 
Acropolis or by an alien in Syracuse or Alexandria. 
Roman literature, excepting perhaps such works as 
Bacon’s “ Novum Organum,” comprises all writings 
in Latin, whether they were made by the Tiber, the 
Thames, or the Euphrates. Two thousand years 
from now will not all writings in the English lan- 
guage be regarded as English literature, no matter 
what the geographical place of their production? 
Again, it must be remembered that a perfect litera- 
ture is an evolution. Beginning with the rude war- 
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songs of a savage tribe, its growth is constantly up- 
wards through every stage of that people’s progress 
toward civilization, until at length it reaches its 
flower of perfection. It stands complete as the his- 
tory of a nation’s intellectual and spiritual life. It 
has been affected by a thousand elements,— race 
peculiarities, physical and spiritual environments, 
contact with neighboring tribes, great moral and 
civil crises, peculiar personalities. It is the essence 
of ten thousand lives ; it is the nation itself far more 
than are the few thousands of breathing beings who 
make up its census. In the light of these argu- 
ments, then, how can there be an independent lit- 
erature in America,— a region settled by highly cul- 
tured Englishmen less than three centuries ago, a 
region using the English language in its purity and 
having institutions which fundamentally are true to 
those of the mother land ? 

There is no one, I think, who will not admit that 
the case of two independent literatures written in 
the same language is a wholly unprecedented one; 
but it is no argument that because a thing is unpre- 
cedented it is therefore impossible. The discovery 
of America was an unprecedented event. It wasa 
most marvellous and world-revolutionizing event. 
There are men, even among those whose ancestors 
for generations have been natives of the new soil, 
who have not ceased to wonder about it, who insist 
upon measuring it only by old world standards, on 
treating it as if it were merely a vast addition to the 
area of Europe. America in the first centuries after 
its discovery was almost literally a new world. Man 
never went to live in an environment more strange 
to him. Every element save that of race tended to 
separate the minds of the settlers from those of their 
kindred in the motherland. There was something 
in the air of the new continent, in its vastness and 
freedom, in its unlimited wealth and unprecedented 
opportunities, that tended to put a new spirit into 
its sons,— to breed a new race with a new outlook 
and new ideals. Three hundred years of this environ- 
ment have produced a peculiar people, with a dis- 
tinct and strongly marked individuality, living under 
an unprecedented form of government. 

The element of epoch has had its share in the 
problem. The past century has been an unprece- 
dented one, and nowhere more so than in America. 
It has been a century of quick growths, of broad 
and enduring foundations laid with unheard - of 
rapidity. It would have been madness a century 
ago to have prophesied even a fraction of the won- 
ders which were to take place on our soil. The 
history of the development of Western America 
reads like a page from “The Arabian Nights.” 
What an era of bustle and stir! Where else in all 
history can you find similar conditions? When have 
men been thrown more fully upon their own re- 
sources? The Revolution, that furnace that tried 
the metal of our character to its utmost limit, was 
our heroic period. The mad struggle in the forests 
of a new world was at length over; the colonists 
found themselves face to face with a bewildering 





and undreamed-of situation. Then came the recon- 
struction period, which called for almost superhuman 
wisdom. The early years of the new government, 
with their test cases, their doubt and uncertainty ; 
the opening of the vast areas beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, with their almost interminable forests and 
prairies, with their swarming fauna and strange 
flora. The new Colonial era that turned as if by 
magic these wilds into a garden — the granary of 
the world; the great wave of foreign immigration 
that poured upon us with increasing force; the 
thousands of unforeseen problems attendant upon 
rapidly expanding territory and growing popula- 
tion; the gold fever of ’49, with its headlong exo- 
dus over the plains and across the Rockies; the 
world-revolutionizing inventions of the cotton gin 
and the steamboat; the rapid spread of railways; 
the conflict with slavery, which at length burst into 
one of the most disastrous civil wars of modern 
times,— all this was crowded into one century. They 
were unprecedented conditions, and they have left 
deep marks in our national character. We have 
been called upon to solve physical and mental and 
moral problems on a vast scale; we have started 
movements that have become world-wide ; we have 
developed an American spirit that makes us vastly 
different from any other people. This spirit has 
been as distinctly an evolution as has been the En- 
glish spirit. It has grown with great rapidity, but 
the growth has been a natural and a healthy one. 
It has passed through every stage of development. 
Has not Chicago, for example, passed through every 
stage of a city’s life, and has it not to-day as dis- 
tinct a personality and as substantial a promise for 
the future as has Paris or London? Yet Chicago 
sixty years ago was a marsh on the remote frontier. 
Americans are recognized at sight the world over. 
To speak of a Yankee as an Englishman in America 
would be to invite ridicule. He is redolent of the 
American soil ; Americanism — the spirit of the new 
world — breathes from every pore. Let him in the 
person of a Whittier write a “Snow Bound,” or in 
the person of a Lowell write “ The Biglow Papers,” 
can these in fairness be called British literature? 
That the American literature is written in the 
English language is, in the minds of many, an insu- 
perable argument against its independence. But 
this in reality is the least of all the arguments. Lit- 
erature springs from the soul ; it is the embodiment 
of hopes and fears, of moods gay or melancholy, of 
experience, of sensation, of conjecture, and the lan- 
guage is only the lifeless medium of communication. 
Do Homer into any language, and he is still Greek. 
No translation can take the French out of Hugo or 
the Russian out of Tolstoi. It has been safe to 
define a literature as all the writings in a given lan- 
guage. So firmly fixed is this idea that a recent 
critic of Roger Bacon, who wrote in the thirteenth 
century, declares that “his writings, being all in 
Latin, do not belong to English literature.” To 
what literature, then, do they belong? This habit 
of classifying literature according to the medium 
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through which it has passed has come from the fact 
that in the history of the old world there have been 
no two nations with distinct governments and per- 
sonalities using the same language. It remained 
for the new world to break this precedent. 

There was a time when a few tribes from the 
shores of the North Sea could cross a narrow chan- 
nel to a small island and there become a distinct 
nation. There was no radical change of environ- 
ment ; they did not change their fundamental views 
of life and their great fundamental institutions. 
But this change of habitat took place during 
a barbaric age, one that repelled friendly contact 
with neighbors. They drifted, like all provincial 
peoples, away from their original tongue, until it in 
time became a dialect and finally a language. The 
settlers of America did not cross a mere channel, 
but a then almost inconceivable expanse of ocean ; 
and had the schism taken place in earlier times, 
their language, even after three centuries, would 
have become a dialect almost unintelligible in its 
native land. But the civilization of the present day, 
with its thousand points of contact and its constant 
interchange of books and ideas, does not allow pro- 
vincial growths. The confusion of tongues is a phe- 
nomenon of barbarous ages. There will be few 
new languages in the future. The civilization of 
the past three centuries has been drawing the na- 
tions together, making them into a vast neighbor- 
hood, until even the idea g a universal language 
has been gravely discussed. It was impossible for 
the Americans to grow into a new language, even 
though they changed their form of government, 
their spirit, their outlook on life; it was equally 
impossible for the Saxons, even though they changed 
but little their environment and institutions, to avoid 
the growth of a new tongue. 

Can we never achieve our literary independence? 
Must we go down through the ages forever tied intel- 
lectually to the apron-strings of our mother? The 
idea is absurd. It is certain, unless civilization be 
obscured by other Dark Ages, that we shall never 
drift away from England in our language, but we 
are constantly drifting from her in everything else. 
We are doing our own thinking, solving our own 
problems in our own way, and we have been doing 
so foracentury. It was in 1820 that Sidney Smith 
demanded of a British public, “Who reads an 
American book?” In the mean time we have pro- 
duced an Emerson, a Poe, a Cooper, a Hawthorne, 
a Whittier, a Lowell, a Whitman,— there is no end 
to the list. The writings of these men have been 
no feeble imitation of European models. They have 
been strong and intensely original ; they have over- 
flowed with the spirit of a new world; they have 
been colored by its soil and permeated with Amer- 
icanism, until to attempt to remove this native ele- 
ment would be to destroy the fabric. Men like 
Cooper and Whitman and Mark Twain would have 
been impossible on any other soil. 

Then for more than a century we have been mak- 
ing our national songs. There are hundreds of lyrics 








that have burst hot from the American heart, and 
that profoundly thrill every American, which yet 
mean nothing to an Englishman save as he trans- 
lates into them his own emotions of fatherland. Are 
these hymns not our own? Is it not foolishness to 
speak of such songs as the “ Concord Hymn,” “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” “ My Country ’tis of Thee,” 
and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” as En- 
glish songs in America? Did we not evolve them 
from as profound and tragic an experience as did 
England her “ Rule Britannia”? 

It seems to me that it may be laid down almost 
as an axiom that when a distinct nation has acquired 
a distinct personality and has produced writers and 
writings sui generis, reflecting the soil, the spirit, 
the individuality of that people, then that nation 
has a distinct literature, no matter what may be the 
language in which it is written. American literature 
is proud of its origin. It passed its infaney and 
childhood in the land of Chaucer. The first chap- 
ters of its life-history are the same as those in the 
history of English literature. But in its early man- 
hood it migrated to a new world. Its character was 
evolved during centuries amid unprecedented sur- 
roundings. It stands to-day united to England by 
only one of the four great elements that determine 
the character of a literature — that of race; and 
even this tie is a weak one, since the average Amer- 
ican citizen can boast but a small fraction of En- 
glish blood. 

But following this argument, it is asked, Why not 
a Mexican, a Brazilian, a Peruvian literature? 
Why not, indeed? It is a mere matter of time. 
There may sometime be twenty literatures in the 
Spanish language. The poet of the Amazon and 
the Orinoco, the singer of sweet songs of the Cor- 
dilleras and the Pampas, the martial lyrist who fires 
the patriotism of the Andean republics,— are they 
making Spanish literature? It is inevitable that 
the people of the American republics shall grow 
constantly away from their European parents, in 
spirit, in individuality, in everything. The new soil, 
the new skies, the new environment, the new epoch 
with its new problems, all can have but one result. 
The time must come when the line is to be drawn 
between literatures of the old and the new. It is a 
mere matter of when. But with the United States 
of America there should be now no question. 

Frep Lewis Parrer. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A WORLD-ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dist.) 

On reading Mr. F. L. Thompson’s communication on 
a proposed “World-Anthology of Lyric Poetry,” in your 
last issue, I must at least express my hearty wish to see 
the work speedily undertaken on some of the lines laid 
down. The value to the student of the comparative 
method of literary study can hardly be overestimated, 
and this method, as I understand, is the basis of Mr. 
Thompson’s suggestion. There will be great difficulty, 
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of course, in making the work proposed a worthy com- 
panion of Mr. Palgrave’s in point of taste, for in all 
these years, and with all our anthologies, we have had 
only one Mr. Palgrave. I do not know of any foreign 
anthologists of his calibre; yet if such exist we shall still 
want a codrdinating Palgrave to put the whole together. 
Perhaps, however, we shall do wrong if we demand ab- 
solute genius in the matter. Honest talents and sure 
scholarship ought, it would seem, to give us a working 
basis and to ensure us a volume or volumes that would 
fairly serve the purposes Mr. Thompson has in view. 
How to procure the needed codperation will, of course, 
be the most difficult question confronting us; and per- 
haps the most practical solution at present might be 
the endeavor to get the Messrs. Macmillan to have their 
French and German anthologies in the Golden Treas- 
ury ” series revised, and to add to them similar volumes 
covering the other great literatures. After such a series 
of volumes had run the gauntlet of criticism and been 
subjected to revision, the work of codrdination might be 
begun; and whether it were successful or not, we should 
at least have a number of anthologies that would be very 
helpful to the student of poetry. 

With regard now to the lines on which the final work 
should be conducted, I must confess that I should not 
envy the editor’s task, unless he stuck quite close to the 
normal categories, comparing sonnets with sonnets, odes 
with odes, elegies with elegies. An anthology based on 
such a conception of lyric poetry as Mr. Thompson sug- 
gests, would be helpful also, but more I think to the 
general reader than to the student, who can never, in 
my opinion, long let go the idea of form without serious 
loss to his work. This leads me to remark that unless 
Mr. Thompson himself acts on his own interesting sug- 
gestion, or induces others to do so, in the near future, 
we shall in all probability find that some such work as 
he describes will grow naturally out of the study of the 
categories of poetry that is even now taking the place 
of the wider and less systematic study practised in the 
past. Critics are beginning to see that a study of the 
evolution of genres is forced upon us by the application 
of the scientific, comparative method to literature. Men 
are studying the ode as it has manifested itself in the 
different literatures, or the elegy, or the sonnet. Such 
students will sooner or later give us comparative anthol- 
ogies on narrower lines than those suggested by Mr. 
Thompson, but I should think that a larger anthology 
would grow out of them. 

In conclusion, I must call attention to the fact that 
while the student as well as the general reader would 
be greatly aided by a World-Anthology, such a book 
could never relieve the conscientious critic from much 
of his present drudgery. The critic must know the bad 
as well as the good, before he can feel that he has fairly 
mastered the evolution of any category of literature. I 
think I speak advisedly in this matter, for I have been 
for some years investigating the evolution of the elegy, 
and I am sure that I have rarely failed to learn some- 
thing even from the most worthless specimens of it that 
I have examined. I will not say that my esthetic sense 
was profited by the broadside epicedions or the academic 
elegiaes that I have passed over in the British Museum, 
but I will say that I have a far more correct knowledge 
of the evolution of the English elegy than I should have 
had if I had confined my attention to a study of the mas- 
terpieces like “ Lycidas” and “ Adonais.” The love- 
elegies of Hammond are not interesting in themselves, 
but they are interesting in their relations with those of 





Tibullus and in connection with the contemporary latiniz- 
ing of English poetry in point of form. And this leads 
me to say that in addition to Mr. Thompson’s anthology, 
we want a new edition of Chalmers, if not a cheap corpus 
of English drama and poetry on an even greater scale 
than the notable Autores Espaioles. wp. Trent. 


Sewanee, Tenn., Oct. 21, 1896. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF LYRICS. 
( To the Editor of Taz Drat.) 

That is a stimulating idea put forth by Mr. Thomp- 
son in your issue for October 16. A “ World-Anthology 
of Lyric Poetry,” prepared adequately, would win the 
gratitude of all lovers of verse. Indeed, the comparative 
study of the particular forms of poetry—or of the partic- 
ular divisions of literature — belongs to those higher 
ranges of literary investigation sure to come in the future. 

Criticism of ways and means is inevitable. The ques- 
tion of selection makes trouble at once: I find myself 
very dubious about two at least of the authors in Mr. 
Thompson’s list-by-way-of-suggestion. There is danger, 
too, in giving up the chronological arrangement, which 
is valuable in emphasizing organic development, and, on 
the side of language, has its advantages as well in indi- 
eating linguistic growth. Then—for a practical consid- 
eration—such a work would be very expensive, and pub- 
lishers would be shy of a volume which, because of its 
polyglot character, would appeal to the few. But that 
is no objection to the idea as such, which I should be 
only too happy to see carried out. Certainly the field 
is clear for such a work. Ricwarp Burton. 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 19, 1896, 


THE UNITY OF LITERATURE. 
(To the Editor of Taz D1at.) 

The proposed “ World-Anthology of Lyric Poetry,” 
outlined by a correspondent in your last issue, would be 
very interesting reading in itself, and as instructive as 
it would be interesting. I should welcome it for its own 
sake,— and also as a testimony in favor of a truth we 
are ready academically to acknowledge, most of us, I 
fancy, although few of us are yet prepared to apply it 
unfailingly. This truth is that literature has a unity of 
its own; that all literatures are really one in principle, 
however diverse their dialects may be; that the drama, 
for example, despite its external modifications, is essen- 
tially the same throughout the ages, from Sophocles to 
Ibsen, from Menander to Augier, from Plautus to Mr. 
Harrigan; that the orator achieves to-day the same end 
as he aimed at two thousand years ago and under the 
same laws; and that the lyric has flowered alike in the 
East and the West, in old Greece and in new America, 
whenever the heart of man was lifted up with joy or 
bowed down by sorrow. 

The proposed Anthology would be an object-lesson to 
all who have not yet grasped this underlying principle 
of comparative literature. Branper MATTHEWS. 

Columbia University, October 21, 1896. 


THE long-expected autobiography of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, with a memoir by his wife, is to be published 
early this month by Messrs. Roberts. All friends and 
admirers of Hamerton should note that Messrs. Rob- 
erts’s editions of his works are the only ones in Amer- 
ica issued with his sanction and on which his family re- 
ceives copyright. 
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The New Books. 





LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO.* 


The first instalment of M. Paul Meurice’s 
edition of Victor Hugo’s Letters justifies the 
expectation that the work would prove one of 
the most important issues of the current pub- 
lishing season. Hugo is shown to have been a 
frank — sometimes, as in his remarkable letters 
to Sainte-Beuve, an effusively frank — corre- 
spondent ; and of this trait the world (always 
eagerly, and perhaps on the whole honorably 
and profitably, curious as to the essential and 
spiritual arcana of its great men) now receives 
the benefit. We do not mean to imply that in 
these opening letters, written in youth and in 
the golden prime of an active and ambitious 
manhood, the reader will find Hugo reflecting 
on the deeper questions of existence, or endeav- 
oring to frame some passably rational and con- 
solatory solution thereof. To the sound and 


well-digesting reasoning animal, such concerns 
and speculations come later in life, or when one, 
as the Germans expressively phrase it, sein 
Leben hinter sich hat ; and the letters before 
us cover the period during which the writer 
emphatically had life before him — the period, 


that is to say, between 1815, when he was 
under his tutor at Paris, and 1845, when his 
earlier laurels as poet, dramatist, novelist, and 
Academician were still fresh upon him. 

The letters in this volume are arranged in 
five groups, according to their recipients ; and 
within each group the arrangement is chrono- 
logical. The first group consists of “ Letters 
to his Father and Mother ”— mainly to the 
former ; the second, of letters “To Adéle Hugo 
[his wife] and Others”; the third, of letters 
“To Various Persons,” including De Vigny, 
the Abbé De Lamennais, Lamartine, Baron 
Eckstein, M. Villars, Victor Pavie, Baron Tay- 
lor, Charles Nodier, Paul Lacroix, Armand 
Carrel, M. Thiers, and others ; the fourth, of a 
series of forty-nine letters ‘To Charles Au- 
gustin Sainte-Beuve ”; the fifth, of letters “To 
his Children.” In an Appendix are thirteen let- 
ters to the Secretary of the Académie Des Jeux 
Floraux (1819-1823); together with seven 
‘Additional Letters ” to various persons. The 
following extracts from the letters, taken some- 
what at random, will serve better than descrip- 
tion to indicate their general tenor and quality. 

* Tue Lerrers or Victor Hvao to his Family, to Sainte- 


Beuve, and Others. Edited by Paul Meurice. First series, 
With portrait. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








Some of Hugo’s early ideas of poetic struc- 
ture are given in a characteristic letter to M. 
Louis Pavie, father of Victor Pavie, written in 
1827 (Hugo was born in 1802). 


“, . . Tell your young eaglet, dear sir, your Victor, 
that there is another Victor who would envy him — if 
envy could coexist with affection — his fine poem on 
David, le Juif, ia Mer, and le Lac, an ingenious and 
inspired composition, and above all, his charming elegy 
of ’ Enfant. . . . If my five-and-twenty years (for I 
am near that) gave me some right of advising his eigh- 
teen, I should advise him to be more strict about the 
richness of the rhyme, the only charm of our poetry, 
and, above all, to strive to confine his thoughts as much 
as possible within the limits of the regular strophe. He 
can change the rhythm as often as he likes in the same 
ode, but there should always be an internal regularity 
in the arrangement of the metre. This is the way, in 
my view, to express an idea more forcibly, to give a 
more ample harmony to the style and more value to the 
whole of the composition. I do not, however, lay down 
this as a rule or law, but merely give it for what it is 
worth, as the result of reflections on the genius of our 
lyric poetry. In his case, thought only needs to develop 
freely. I give some advice to the artist, but I submit 
it for the approval of the poet. . . .” 


A letter of January 5, 1830, to the Minister 
of the Interior, written just before the initial 
performance of “ Hernani” at the Comédie 
Francaise, illustrates the bitterness of the great 
literary feud of the day. Hugo had written the 
drama and submitted it to the government cen- 
sors. Thereafter he says: 


“, . . This, however, is what has happened since 
Hernani has been submitted to the censors. Some verses 
of the drama, partly travestied, or wholly turned into 
ridicule, a few quoted correctly, but ingeniously dove- 
tailed with spurious ones, bits of scenes, in fact, more or 
less skilfully disfigured and outrageously parodied, have 
been put into circulation. Portions of the work dressed 
up in this way have received the semi-publicity which 
writers and theatres so justly dread. The authors of 
these underhand tricks have hardly taken the trouble to 
hide themselves; they have done it in broad daylight, 
and have simply selected the newspapers as the medium 
of their discreet confidences. They have gone further. 
Not content with prostituting the piece to their papers, 
they are now engaged in prostituting it to their salons. 

“ There are only two copies of Hernani in existence 
besides the one in my house. One has been lodged at 
the theatre; that is the one used every day for rehearsals. 
As soon as the rehearsal is over the manuscript is put 
under lock and key. The other manuscript is in the 
censor’s office. Now pirated copies are being circulated. 
Where can they come from? I ask once more. From 
the theatre, whose hopes they would blight, whose inter- 
ests they would ruin, where the greatest caution is ob- 
served, where the thing is an impossibility,— or from 
the censors? The censorship has one manuscript at its 
disposal, with which it can do what it likes. The cen- 
sorship is my literary and political enemy. It has the 
privilege of being dishonest and disloyal. I impeach 
the censorship.” 


The following month Hugo writes triumph- 
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antly to Paul Lacroix, on returning from the 
second performance of “ Hernani.” 

“Thank you a thousand times, my dear, good friend. 
I see your kind heart in all you do for me. I wish you 
had been at the theatre to-night. You would have 
laughed. The classic cabal wanted to bite, and did bite, 
but thanks to our friends it broke its teeth. The third 
act got some rough treatment, which it will receive for 
some time to come, but the fourth act silenced opposi- 
tion, and the fifth went admirably, better even than the 
first time. Mlle. Mars surpassed herself. She was 
recalled, cheered, and overwhelmed with applause. She 
was enchanted. 

“T think we are all right now. The receipts of the 
two first nights amounted to nine thousand frances, 
which is unprecedented at this theatre. But we must not 
rest on our laurels. The enemy is on the alert. The 
third performance must discourage them, if possible. 
Therefore, in the name of our cherished literary free- 
dom, summon the whole clan of brave and faithful friends 
for Monday. I look to you to help me in pulling out 
this last tooth of the old classic Pegasus. To the rescue, 
and advance !” 


Hugo’s noble letter (1834) to M. Thiers, in 
behalf of an unfortunate fellow-member of the 
literary guild, is one of several of like tenor. 


«“ Monsieur le Ministre,— At this moment there is a 
woman in Paris who is dying of hunger. 

“Her name is Mile. Mereeur. She has published 
several volumes of poems; this is not the place to speak 
of their merit, and besides, I do not feel qualified to do 
so; but her name is doubtless known to you. 

« In 1823 King Louis XVIII. spontaneously assigned 
me a pension or annual allowance of 2000 francs on the 
funds of the Ministry of the Interior. In 1832 I gave 
up this pension of my own free will. At that time your 
predecessor, M. d’Argout, informed me that he did not 
accept my surrender of it, that he would continue to 
consider the money as mine, and that he would not dis- 
pose of it in favor of anyone. As my renunciation was 
absolute and final, it was no business of mine to see what 
the Minister would do with the pension. 

“ To-day, while admitting that I have no claim what- 
ever on this pension, I request you, in case the Minister 
should have persisted in his resolve, and should not have 
disposed of the fund to anyone else, to transfer it to 
Mile. Mereeur. If you consent to this, I shall feel 
doubly pleased at having given it up. This pension will 
be far better bestowed on Mile. Merceur than on me. 
The sum of 1200 francs, added to what Mlle. Merceeur 
already receives, will almost enable her to live with her 
mother. Give it to her, Monsieur le Ministre; it will 
be an act of charity. We shall both be glad; you for 
having done it, and I for having advised it.” 


From the interesting series of letters to 
Sainte-Beuve (1827-1845) we shall allow our- 
selves a brief extract touching the writer’s polit- 
ical views in 1832. 


“ . . . It is indeed a sad, but at the same time a fine, 
subject for a poem, all this folly steeped in bloodshed. 
We shall have a Republic some day, and when it does 
come it will be a good one. But we must not gather in 
May the fruit which will not be ripe till August. We 
must know how to wait. The Republic proclaimed by 
France in Europe will be the crown of our old age. But 





we must not let our flag be smeared with red by these 
blackguards. For instance, a Frédéric Souli¢é, who a 
year ago was devoted to M. d’Argout’s dramatic quasi- 
censorship, must not be allowed to baw! out in the mid- 
dle of a café that he is going to make bullets. A Fon- 
tan must not be permitted to announce in a pot-house 
that by the end of the month four splendid guillotines 
will be permanently set up in the four principal squares 
of Paris. People of this kind throw back the political 
ideas which, but for them, would make progress. They 
frighten the honest tradesman, who is made savage by 
reaction. They make a bugbear of the Republic. Ninety- 
three is not much of a bait. We ought to talk a little 
less of Robespierre and a little more of Washington . . .” 


Hugo’s letters to his children are charming 
compositions — tender, playful, and filled with 
the fancies a child loves. To his little daughter 
Didine he writes (1837) from Boulogne-sur- 
Mer: 

“TI have just been walking on the beach and thinking 
of you, my poor little darling. I gathered this flower 
for you on the sandhills. It is a wild pansy, which has 
been often watered by the foam of the ccean. Keep it 
for daddy’s sake, who is so fond of you. I have already 
sent your mother a flower from the ruins, the Ghent 
poppy, and now here is a flower from the sea. And 
then, my darling, I wrote your name on the sand, Didi. 
To-night the rising tide will obliterate it, but nothing 
can ever obliterate your father’s love for you. 

‘I have constantly thought of you, dear child. Every 
fine town I saw made me wish that you, your mother, 
and your brothers had been with me, and your grand- 
father, to explain everything to us. All day I was look- 
ing at churches and pictures, and then at night I gazed 
at the sky, and thought once more of you, my Didine, 
as I watched that beautiful constellation, the Chariot of 
God, which I have taught you to distinguish among the 
stars.” 


M. Meurice’s editing of Hugo’s Letters is 
of the most unobtrusive sort, the volume con- 
taining no editorial apparatus whatever save a 
table of contents and some brief footnotes. The 
publishers have done their part in their usual 
satisfactory way. The volume is a model of 
substantial elegance throughout, the noble typo- 
graphy calling for special commendation. 

E. G. J. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY PAINTING.* 


After reading the first volume of Professor 
Muther’s rather ponderous “ History of Mod- 
ern Painting,” one is inclined to think that its 
author’s merit should be handsomely allowed. 
It is well written, critically accurate, and con- 
tinuous in its development. With the second 
volume, matters begin to grow somewhat com- 
plicated ; the writer meets with contemporary 

*Tue History or Mopern Painting. By Richard 


Muther. In three volumes, with illustrations. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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men and their works ; there is not so much his- 
torical perspective ; the body of established art 
criticism offers less suggestion and support ; the 
continuity is rather shattered. With the third 
volume one begins to realize the awfulness of 
a German philosophy of history. Men and 
facts are pushed out of all chronology and se- 
quence, and we are dragged from Germany to 
America, from Japan to England, and asked 
to consider this man or that man simply as an 
illustration of Professor Muther’s theories. 
When one finally puts down the work and tries 
to recall its impression as a whole, he has dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a good negative. Either 
his perception is not good, or the plate has 
been befogged. The latter is really the case. 
Professor Muther has sacrificed clearness and 
continuity to theory, system, and classification. 

The introduction to the first volume explains 
that this sacrifice is in measure intentional. 
Professor Muther lays no claim to an objective 
treatment of history. He declares that his work 
is “no more than a piece of art-history seen 
through the medium of a temperament.” But 
that is about all any history is or can be. All 
writing is temperamental ; but then there are 
temperaments and there are temperaments. 
Some are content with recording a plain under- 
standing of facts in chronological order and 
allowing that to stand as history; others are 
disposed toward the philosophical system with 
concatenated sub-divisions under which men 
and their doings are placed as props for the 
system. The philosophy of history is not to be 
sneered at, but in order to be serviceable it 
should at least be comprehensible. Nor is logic 
a non-essential in the writing of history; but 
again, to be serviceable it should at least be 
convincing. Professor Muther in his introduc- 
tion to the second volume asks: “Is history 
governed by the laws of logic?” Yes ; but what 
may be logic to the writer may have no logical 
meaning whatever to the reader, and the weak- 
ness of Professor Muther’s history is a prepon- 
derance of what he esteems philosophy and 
logic. If it were not for a non-philosophical 
non-logical index of painters’ names at the end 
of each volume, the real value of this work 
would be materially lessened. But the reader 
should have an outline of Professor Muther’s 
temperamental system. 

The history begins with the discovery of the 
modern spirit in painting. Hogarth, Reynolds, 
and Gainsborough, in England, are put down 
as its representatives. We are then taken to 
Spain, where Goya is resurrected as a typical 





innovator and revolutionist in art and put on 
the shelf with Goethe and Schiller as compan- 
ions. Then we are taken to Germany and intro- 
duced to Winckelmann and the revised classic ; 
then to France, to see classicism with David ; 
then there is a chapter on the attempt to escape 
from tradition ; and there are chapters on the 
Italian tradition in Germany, romanticism, In- 
gres and the classic reaction, the post-romantic 
painters like Cabanel, Lefebvre and Delan- 
nay, the schools in Belgium, and the German 
colorists like Makart. After these comes a 
chapter in which we go back in French his- 
tory to Gleyre, Hamon, and Boulanger, with 
whom we find curiously associated Leys, Becker, 
Menzel, and Meissonier. This last chapter 
is somewhat hazy, giving indication of what 
is to come ; but from the first volume we learn 
one of Professor Muther’s theories. Art is 
tossed back and forth like a tennis-ball, from 
classicism to romanticism, until at last it falls 
to earth and becomes realism. The theory is 
quite just, and is supported by the facts. 

The second volume begins with the “ Victory 
of the Moderns ”— which means that painting 
has reached a point where actual life rather 
than tradition is its inspiration. The second 
chapter takes up “ English Painting to 1850,” 
and deals with Romney, Hoppner, Beechey, 
and others. Now why should these men be 
separated by five hundred pages from Reynolds 
and Gainsborough? They were all influenced 
by Sir Joshua, were all of the same school, pro- 
duced a similar art, and should have been 
treated together. Directly we are through with 
them we are hurried off to the military painters 
in France — Vernet, Raffet, Charlet, who be- 
longed to Delacroix’s time ; and to the Orien- 
talists — Decamps, Marilhat, Fromentin, who 
were just as much the product of romanticism 
as Delacroix himself. Why were they not con- 
sidered under romanticism, three hundred 
pages back? And why, under any historical or 
philosophical system, should men like Fred- 
erick Goodall and Pasini be put in the same 
chapter with them, since they have nothing in 
common but subject? But Professor Muther 
has been treating, first, of movements like clas- 
sicism and romanticism; then he tries art- 
history by countries, and in this second volume 
he thinks to try it by subjects. So we have 
chapters on the “ Painting of Humorous Anec- 
dote,” dealing with the genre painters of Ger- 
many; “ The Picture with a Social Purpose,” 
where Delacroix, Meissonier, and Wiertz are 
brought together ; “‘ The Village Tale,” which 
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introduces Knaus, Defregger, and Jules Bre- 
ton, but omits Theodore Frere, Millet, and 
Bastien ; chapters upon landscape which are 
thoroughly good ; and finally we are brought 
with a bump to “ Realism in France,” which 
means Courbet, Stevens, and Vollon, “ Real- 
ism in England,” which means Holman Hunt 
and the Pre-Raphaelites, and “ Realism in 
Germany,” which means Menzel, Leibl, and 
Lenbach. This loud pzan of realism would 
seem to mark the grand finale of the second 
volume; but Professor Muther winds on for 
three chapters more, telling us about the 
“Problem of the Modern Intuition of Color” 
(a luminous caption), in which the realists be- 
fore mentioned are credited with arriving at 
maturity in color—-the inference being that 
Chardin and Corot before them had not arrived. 
There is a digressive chapter just here on Ho- 
kusai and the Japanese, the object of it being 
to explain the Japanese influence upon Euro- 
pean art; and then we have for a last chapter 
“Fiat Lux,” in which impressionism is consid- 
ered as realism widened by the study of the 
milieu. 

One might think that a chapter devoted to 
impressionism— Monet, Renoir, and their con- 
temporaries — would be about the last word on 
modern art, and that when the brains were out 
the book would end. But no; there is a third 
volume, and the opening chapter calls us cheer- 
fully back to consider Bastien-Lepage, L’her- 
mitte, and others who sprang from the Courbet- 
Millet initiative and should have been treated 
under “ Realism in France.” They are, how- 
ever, grouped under “ Painters of Life,” and 
the chapters are again taken up by countries. 
Leighton, Poynter, and their adherents are dis- 
cussed under “ England,” and then Professor 
Muther wanders from Bagdad to Peru through 
chapters on Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Russia, 
and America, before he again brings us around to 
England to take up Rossetti and Burne-Jones, 
who should have been placed in point of time 
and school with Holman Hunt nineteen chapters 
back, and Watts, who belongs with Leighton 
and Poynter, ten chapters back. The reason for 
this ramble is apparent in the book headings. 
Leighton and Poynter are classified as “ Paint- 
ers of Life,” while Rosetti, Burne-Jones, and 
Watts are pigeon-holed as ‘ New Idealists.” 
Professor Muther’s nomenclature is ingenuous 
and his classification perhaps philosophical, but 
was it worth while dislocating all the bones of 
chronology and breaking the neck of continuity 
to attain them? Whistler is evidently a round 





stone who will not fit into a square hole, how- 
ever philosophical it may be made ; and so he 
is placed in a separate chapter under “Whist- 
ler and the Scotch Painters ”— a chapter that 
will doubtless make its chief subject smile. 
And so, barring a sporadic return to Bécklin 
and German art, tagged on apparently as an 
after-thought, the three-volumed work comes to 
an end. 

Professor Muther’s history is a good illus- 
tration of a philosophical system, clear enough 
to its author’s mind, proving a cloud - bank 
to the mind of the reader. Chronology, na- 
tionality, historical sequence, and school influ- 
ence are sacrificed to various “isms” known 
in the creed of German esthetics and “ seen 
through the medium of a temperament.” This 
would not be matter of much regret were the 
work as confused in detail as it is in plan. It 
could then be pushed aside and forgotten. But 
this work cannot be so treated. In just appre- 
ciation of art, in critical estimates of painters, 
in keen analysis of motives, it is by all odds 
the best history of nineteenth century painting 
yet written. Used as a reference book by the 
aid of the index, it is invaluable in its critical 
summaries. Moreover, it is correct in its facts. 
There are slips here and there, as there must 
be in every history — dates wrong, names mis- 
spelled, picture titles erroneously given — but 
these are small matters to be overlooked. Gen- 
erally speaking, the work is accurate in fact 
and sound in judgment. It is not to be sup- 
posed that any one man can deal thoroughly 
with all phases of modern art, in all coun- 
tries with equal knowledge. Professor Muther 
is at his best in dealing with German art ; but 
he understands modern painting in France, 
England, the Low Countries, Italy, and Spain 
very well. The chapter on Russian painting 
is written in collaboration with Alexandre 
Benois, and the chapter on American paint- 
ing is somewhat scrappy —the author never 
having been here. For what America has 
done and is doing, he relies upon books and 
what he has seen of American art in the Paris 
Salons. This has misled him into saying of 
American painters generally that “ their art is 
an exact echo of that of Europe, because they 
have learnt their technique in the leading Eu- 
ropean academies.” After such a statement 
it is not surprising to find the Parisian and 
Munich contingents of American painters re- 
ceiving full notice, while men at home, like 
Healy, Eastman Johnson, Thayer, Simmons, 
Smedley, Brush, Blashfield, and Mowbray are 
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omitted altogether. Among our landscapists, 
too, there is mention of Inness, Tryon, Murphy, 
Ranger; but not a word about Homer Mar. 
tin, Wyant, Bunce, Platt, Dearth, or Horatio 
Walker. 

Still, with all its small faults and its bewil- 
dering classification, Professor. Muther’s his- 
tory has very decided merits. It is the first 
history of nineteenth century painting that has 
any pretension to completeness ; it treats paint- 
ing as painting rather than as story-telling upon 
canvas ; and it is written in a bright, free style, 
with a candid spirit, both of which merits peo- 
ple will not fail to appreciate. Considering the 
difficulties of such a task as the author set for 
himself, it is somewhat remarkable that he has 
come off so well. He has produced a work of 
no commonplace character ; and after devoting 
so much space to pointing out its defects, it is 
worth while to insist that it has virtues which 
far out-balance its faults. It will not become 
obsolete very soon. Readers and writers will 
soon discover its value, and to both of them it 
will prove a mine of facts for many years to 
come. 

The translation is not too well done, and it 
strains good English at times to the breaking 
point. The attempt to render literal meanings 
is not happy, and sometimes it is quite shocking 
— as, for instance, in the chapter on “ Whistler 
and the Scotch Painters,” in which men like 
Lavery and Guthrie are referred to as the 
*‘ Boys of Glasgow ” and the “‘ Glasgow Boys.” 
It cannot be supposed that Professor Muther 
would be so familiar or so undignified as to use 
such expressions about men as old as himself. 
The translator has simply failed to comprehend 
the text. 

There is great wealth of illustration in the 
volumes — some fifteen hundred “ half-tones,” 
many of them good and some of them bad. It 
could not very well be otherwise. The photo- 
graphy of pictures is still a problem, the color 
element wrecking, for reproductive purposes, 
about three photographs out of four. Again, 
many of the best pictures for historical illustra- 
tion have never been photographed and are 
inaccessible. The historian must do what he 
can, not what he would ; and Professor Muther, 
considering the circumstances, has done as well 
as could be expected. 

Joun C. Van Dyke. 


WitxraM Morris left two prose romances, “ The 
Water of the Wondrous Isles” and “ The Sundering 
Flood,” which will be issued from the Kelmscott Press. 





STUDIES IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY.* 


Of late years there has been a marked ten- 
dency among students of American history to 
devote attention to early colonial history,—the 
original inspiration, no doubt, coming from the 
work of John Richard Green in English his- 
tory. The development of the spirit of genea- 
logical research, greatly stimulated by the 
formation and growth of patriotic hereditary 
societies, has had as an accompaniment the 
awakening of interest in the old town records, 
and in the less important but equally instruc- 
tive personal memoranda of the American col- 
onists. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. William 
B. Weeden, Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, Mr. 
W. R. Bliss, Mr. H. M. Brooks, and others in 
New England, Mrs. Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton in Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Maud Wilder 
Goodwin in Virginia, have contributed enter- 
taining and suggestive volumes. The book- 
maker’s art has been drawn upon for dainty 
bindings and attractive illustrations, until a 
shelf of this colonial life-portrayal has become 
a delightful part of a library. 

** Beneath Old Roof Trees,” by Mr. Abram 
English Brown, is certain to please anyone who 
cares for the heroes of the Revolution. The 
binding shows the old bell-tower in Lexington, 
with an accompanying picture of a minute-man, 
ploughing in the field, but all ready to drop the 
implements of husbandry for the musket and 
the powder-horn which his boy is bringing him 
from the house. Stories of the great struggle 
for liberty are told as they have been gathered 
from the lips of old people, here and there,— 
the veritable sons and daughters of the Revo- 
lution. There are pictures of historic homes, 
many of them now bearing tablets, which tell 
of their connection with the dawn of Independ- 
ence. There are inscriptions from many mon- 
uments, there are fragments from diaries, there 
are bits of song and story ; in fact, there seems 
to be a complete collection of material illustra- 
tive of the part played in the Revolution by the 
people from the towns located on both sides of 
a line drawn from Groton to Boston. “The 

* Bengatu Otp Roor Trees. By Abram English Brown. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Oxp Cotony Days. By May Alden Ward. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 

Corontat Days 1x Otp New York. By Alice Morse 
Earle. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

Tae Puritan in Encuanp anp New Enotanp. By 
Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Tue Province OF QUEBEC AND THE EARLY AMERICAN 


Revotvtion. By Victor Coffin. Madison: The University 
of Wisconsin. 
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Foot-prints of the Patriots ” is the name for the 
series of which this volume is the first. Young 
people will rejoice to hear the story told again, 
and older ones, especially those who are proud 
of membership in the various patriotic societies, 
will find in Mr. Brown’s work much to stimu- 
late their devotion to the memories of the men 
who made the Nation. 

“Old Colony Days,” by Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, affords fresh gleanings from fields that 
have been made familiar by Mrs. Earle and 
Mr. Bliss. The little volume consists of a series 
of essays, which sometimes overlap in their 
scope. Three of them have personality as the 
basis, dealing with William Bradford, « The 
Father of American History ”; the Mather dy- 
nasty and other clergymen, illustrating the 
“early autocrat of New England ”’; and Samuel 
Sewall, “an old-time magistrate.” The two 
other papers treat of the delusions of the fore- 
fathers, and their attempts at making poetry. 
There is quite a bit of new matter presented in 
this popular form, and the volume is weleomed 
as a desirable part of the literature which is 
familiarizing Americans of this day with the 
life of the fathers, and familiarizing them with 
it in such a way that even in the midst of the 
quaint and curious the reader learns to under- 
stand better the motives that controlled the 
dwellers in “ Old Colony Days.” 

Mrs. Earle has been generous in giving to 
the students of various phases of American life 
the rich results of her investigations in the store- 
houses of colonial lore. “ The Sabbath in Puri- 
tan New England,” Customs and Fashions of 
Old New England,” “The Diary of Anna 
Green Winslow,” “ Colonial Dames and Good 
Wives,” “« Costumes of Colonial Times,” “ The 
Life of Margaret Winthrop,” such are the 
themes that have been exhaustively treated by 
her, to make no mention of magazine articles 
dealing with old china, flower gardens, strange 
and curious punishments, and other subjects 
suggested by hints from musty books, court 
records, old letters, and forgotten laws. In 
treating ‘Colonial Days in New York,” diffi- 
culties presented themselves at once. Contem- 
porary chronicles are rare. There was no Sewall 
and no Winthrop. The diary-writing minister 
was not a Dutch character. Mrs. Anne Grant 
had told the story of the life of * An American 
Lady” wherein Miss Schuyler’s experiences cast 
light upon the social conditions of the colony ; 
Madame Sarah Knight had included the colony 
in the itinerary of her carefully described 
travels, and others had studied special features 





of the social history ; but there was no wealth 
of materials. Mrs. Earle has, however, been 
equal to her task, for in “ Colonial Days in Old 
New York” the life in New Netherlands may 
be followed from the birth of the child and the 
rocking in the hooded cradle, until the coffin 
was lowered into the grave, with its attendant 
feasting and drinking and giving of funeral 
rings and scarfs and gloves. The education of 
the child, the dress of child and man, the cus- 
toms of courtship and marriage, the furniture, 
linen, eatables, drinkables, and dishes of the 
home, the beginnings of municipal life with its 
necessary police and sanitary regulations,— all 
these find place in the story. The hard life of 
the schoolmaster, who sometimes eked out his 
slender income by doing washing or digging 
graves; the difficulties of the physician, who 
sought a monopoly of shaving to add to his 
revenue ; the ever-present problem of domestic 
service, and the busy industry of the women 
for which New Netherlands was noted,— such 
are the varied subjects that are discussed. 
There were generally-celebrated holidays, such 
as New Year’s Day, May Day, Shrove-Tide, 
Gunpowder Day, and the forgotten anniver- 
sary called “ Pinkster Day,” when the negroes 
had much liberty, and gave way to excesses of 
drinking and dancing and barbaric music. 
More pleasure seems to have been allowed than 
in Puritan New England, their pastimes rang- 
ing from simple strawberrying to the theatre 
and horse-racing. Perhaps the most instruc- 
tive feature of Mrs. Earle’s study is the setting 
forth of the position of women in the colony. 
They shared the property of their husbands, 
oftentimes managed large business interests, 
sometimes even served as attorneys in court, 
and in general had a higher standing in the 
community than did their New England sisters. 
But a paragraph can hardly do justice to this 
interesting volume of three hundred pages, each 
one of which has something worth noting in a 
study of social life. The cover of the book 
anticipates the delights of the contents. It is 
distinctively Dutch, reproducing the design of 
a white and blue cloth, and decorated with sug- 
gestive windmill, beaver, and beer keg. 

A much more pretentious work is “ The 
Puritan in England and New England,” by 
Dr. Ezra Hoyt Byington. The title has a 
familiar sound, and comparison is at once sug- 
gested with other volumes that have covered 
much the same ground. But the reader leaves 
the book, thoroughly satisfied with the author. 
In the first place, it is an attractive volume 
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typographically, a good example of modern his- 
torical book-making. The type is large and 
clear, the margins are wide, and everything is 
present that is desirable in the way of enlarged 
table of contents, bibliography, page divisions, 
and index. One may read awhile and stop, 
without losing the story, for the method is top- 
ical, the author having used the substance of 
the several chapters as addresses before organ- 
izations of sympathetic nature. There are eight 
of these special themes : “The Puritan in En- 
gland,” “The Pilgrim and the Puritan: 
Which?” “The Early Ministers of New En- 
gland,” “ William Pynchon, Gent.,” “ Family 
and Social Life of the Puritans,” “ Religious 
Opinions of the Fathers of New England,” 
“The Case of Reverend Robert Breck, of 
Springfield,” and “The Religious Life in the 
Eighteenth Century in Northern New En- 
gland,” the last a study of Brunswick, Maine. 
The first chapter gives a clear and concise ac- 
count of the development of the Puritan party 
in England, without any of the long quotations 
from contemporary sermons which too often 
only befog the student when he is seeking for 
light. No one can read it without feeling a 


sense of gratitude to the author for his simple 
story, and without a better appreciation of the 
character and the purposes of the men who, as 


Pilgrims and Puritans, laid the foundations of 
the New England colonies. The same clear- 
ness marks the chapter on religious opinions, 
where the various differences are discussed. A 
special case of theological investigation is de- 
scribed in Springfield, where attempts were 
made to prevent the settlement as pastor of 
Robert Breck. There are a great many pages 
in the book that tell of the social life of the 
Puritan, and indicate that there was more 
attention paid to the graces and refinements of 
life than is usually thought. In some of the 
volumes dealing with the homes of the period, 
the quaint and curious seem to be mentioned 
merely for the entertainment of the reader. In 
this study, the relation of the various features 
of society to the history of the time is well 
brought out, the philosophy of the Puritan 
régime being prominent. Now and then there 
is an apparent inconsistency,— as, for example, 
where in one paragraph the treatment of the 
Quakers is not excused by the fact that Quakers 
everywhere were being persecuted, while in the 
next paragraph the witchcraft delusion is 
smoothed over because the belief in witchcraft 
was common throughout the world. But on 





the whole the author treats his themes in a way 
to win commendation, and to secure for his book 
its proper place among the best of those that 
furnish insight into Puritan life and character. 

Mr. Coffin’s study of the Province of Quebec 
in its relation to the early days of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is associated with the four 
volumes already discussed only by the law of 
contrast, since it represents an entirely different 
method of investigation of historical problems 
connected with Anglo-American colonial life. 
There were other English colonies in America 
besides the thirteen which revolted. Why did 
they not join the Revolution? What was the 
effect of the success of the thirteen upon the 
political life of the others? Such questions 
were in the mind of the writer as he began his 
investigations, only to find that he must confine 
himself to the Province of Quebec alone. The 
central point of the study is the Quebec Act of 
1774, which is considered both as an institu- 
tional measure and as an irritating aid to the 
discontent of the colonists south of the St. Law- 
rence. Conclusions are reached which are 
widely at variance with those usually held by 
writers of our history. It is considered that 
the provisions of the Quebec Act were neither 
occasioned nor appreciably affected by condi- 
tions in the other colonies, and that the meas- 
ure was not effectual in keeping the Canadians 
loyal in the time of prevailing discontent. Most 
writers have expressed the belief that the Que- 
bee Act was highly beneficial to the province 
affected by it. Mr. Coffin’s investigations have 
convinced him that, on the contrary, it was 
really one of the most unwise and disastrous 
measures in English Colonial history. So far 
as the United States were concerned, interest 
in the Quebec Act ceased after independence 
had been secured ; but, for Canada, influences 
were set in motion which heve had unfortunate 
results ever since. Space will not allow con- 
sideration of the several very interesting phases 
of the subject; but it is to be said that this 
monograph is a valuable contribution to Amer- 
ican history, written in good style, with abun- 
dant references to sustain conclusions, with 
illustration afforded by the experience of the 
United States as the Act is considered after a 
century and a quarter, and with a bibliography 
of the most important authorities. The Quebec 
Act and the Quebec Revenue Act, both of the 
year 1774, accompany the study as original 
documents. 

Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL METHOD IN 
PsSYCHOLOGY.* 

Psychologists are now divided into three 
hostile camps. In the first are the physiolog- 
ical psychologists, who interpret all mental 
states by organic changes or motor activities ; 
in the second are those who base all mind on 
feeling and will, and, being rather a small 
school, have not as yet received any distinctive 
name ; in the third are the intellectualists, who 
see in knowledge the fundamental element in 
mental life. And these three standpoints, it 
must be noted, are the only possible ones, and 
all three have now their enthusiastic adherents. 

The intellectual is the oldest and most nat- 
ural of the three methods. On awaking this 
morning did there not first come to your mind 
a flood of sensations,— of sights, sounds, con- 
tacts, ete.— which you interpreted ? And when 
you found an interesting sensation—produced, 
let us say, by a pretty picture on the wall — 
you dwelt upon it. But suddenly you hear a 
sound, which you interpret as the breakfast 
bell ; this incites a considerable emotion, which 
in turn incites to lively action ; you hurriedly 
arise and dress. 

That all mind is based on a series of given 
presentations, which are interpreted by thought, 
is the doctrine not only of common reflection, 
but of the most ancient philosophy of medizval 
scholasticism, and of most modern philosophy 
and psychology as well. It is the standpoint 
of the work on “ Analytic Psychology ” now 
before us. These two large volumes are writ- 
ten by Mr. G. F. Stout, who is best known as 
editor of the English psychological review, 
* Mind,” and consist largely of summaries and 
discussions founded upon Messrs. W ard, James, 
Bradley, Brentano, and Bain. The work has 
some originality of treatment, and at all times 
the position advanced is carefully re-thought 
and re-stated in the writer’s own way,— 
although we think quotation is sometimes over- 
done. While this book is in no sense popular, 
it will yet appeal strongly to all critical stu- 
dents of psychology ; and while we cannot count 
ourselves among the intellectual school, we yet 
readily recognize the service of honest and able 
thought from that point of view. With this 
general appreciation, let us pass to some criti- 
cisms which might be of interest to the general 
reader. 

The average layman, after reading the chap- 

* Anatytic Psycnotocy. By G. F. Stout, Fellow of St. 


John’s College, Cambridge. In two volumes. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 











ter on “Pleasure and Pain,” will no doubt 
exclaim, ‘‘ What a pother about so simple a 
thing! Of course, when I am in pain it means 
there is something the matter; all is not go- 
ing on right; I do not need learned terms 
like ‘ arrest of mental activity ’ or ‘ disturbance 
of equilibrium,’ and pages of discussion about 
facts as self-evident as that the heart pumps 
blood and the lungs breathe air.” The present 
reviewer appreciates this objection, and thinks 
that psychologists are but too apt to turn tru- 
isms into disputable principles. Mr. Stout’s 
discussion does not bring out the real difficulty, 
which is that all effort is in itself painful. For 
example, my attention to the point now under 
consideration is hard and painful to me; and 
that not as a hindrance to my doing something 
else, for there is nothing I want to do, but in 
itself as task and effort. The pain of that most 
useful, salutary, and satisfactory action in the 
world, endeavor at top-notch, seems quite in- 
trinsic. 

Mr. Stout devotes much space to Attention ; 
and one section on “ Interest and Attention ” 
invites some remarks. The problem, put con- 
cretely, is this: Do you attend to a thing 
because you are interested in it, or are you in- 
terested because you attend? or is there no 
‘* because” in the case, only the fact that we 
find the two together? Mr. Stout thinks that 
interest is the “hedonic aspect” of attention, 
thus maintaining the intellectualist form of the 
last position, — the emotionalist form being 
that attention is a volitional aspect of interest, 
though both indicate a certain causality. How- 
ever, we must confess at the start to a prejudice 
against all “aspect” theories. What do we 
gain by saying that one phenomenon is simply 
the reverse side of another, except to appease 
our ignorance by a doubtful metaphor? “ As- 
pect” is at best no other than a metaphysical 
dualism, or pluralism, brought in as scientific 
explanation. 

But let us turn to a simple case for facts. 
As I have some interest in old books, I often 
stop at a stall and let my eye wander over the 
books there exposed. I see a multitude of 
books that do not hold my attention ; but sud- 
denly an old book attracts me. As this added 
interest makes me more attentive, I perceive 
that it is an incunabulum, which interest in- 
creases my attention, and I find it to be a very 
rare Aldine. This process, which began as 
interest awakening attention, and goes on by 
attention increasing interest, and interest atten- 
tion, by rapid steps, is a typical case which 
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cannot be construed as “ hedonic aspect” ex- 
cept by ignoring analysis, and this analytic psy- 
chology cannot do. It is true enough, as Mr. 
Stout says (Vol. I., p. 226), that we cannot 
feel satisfied with an object unless we have 
already begun to attend to it; but why do we 
begin to attend to it, except at the prompting 
of some interest? It is obvious that we must 
see a thing before we can take an interest in 
the thing as seen; but it is because we have 
some interest that we look for it or at it. And 
the initiatory interest is often something quite 
obscure and hereditary. For instance, the fact 
that moving objects always draw our attention 
in preference to non-moving, that a fleet under 
way is more interesting than at anchor, are 
doubtless due to the ingrained structure of mind, 
since organisms have always from the begin- 
ning found themselves most vitally affected by 
the moving objects. It is the moving object 
which may be food, or an enemy, or a mate ; 
and so the moving as a whole becomes more 
interesting than the stationary. We can con- 
ceive the opposite as the case,— that the sta- 
tionary might have been the most significant 
and most interesting for life. 


H. M. STantey. 








THE ESSAYS OF MRS. MEYNELL.* 


It is not easy to know just how to deal with 
the new volumes by which Mrs. Meynell is pre- 
sented to American readers by American pub- 
lishers. The appearance of a new edition of 
her first collection of essays reminds one imme- 
diately that there must be many who already 
know her work. We surely cannot speak of 
Mrs. Meynell as though she were some new 
writer, some recent addition to the galaxy of 
nowaday talent. And yet we cannot very well 
speak of her new volume as if everyone were 
familiar with her work, as if we had here some- 
thing which the public would read and ap- 
preciate with a certain reference to what has 
gone before. The fact is, I suppose, that the 
work of Mrs. Meynell, though long known 
to one and another, is only now becoming 
generally known to the public, at least in this 
country. 

The present century, like the sixteenth, is a 

*Tue Rayrem or Lire, AnD OrHER Essays. By Alice 
Meynell. Boston: Copeland & Day. 


Tue Covour or Lirz, anp Orner Essays on THInGs 
Seen anp Hearp. By Alice Meynell. Chicago: Way & 
Williams. 








century of discovery. In the former time they 
discovered pretty much all the places in the 
world, which had till that time lived in happy 
seclusion: nowadays they discover everything 
else. In literature, where the tendency is as 
manifest as in science, religion, daily life, and 
so on, the spirit used to be called Naturalism ; 
the idea being that there were no secrets of the 
soul, or body either, which the novelist might 
not expose. Naturalism, however, seems now 
to have had its day ; and the momentary form 
of the spirit of discovery, as applied to liter- 
ature, is the effort to bring all writers into 
a breezy popularity. There are periodicals 
chiefly for this purpose, and special columns 
for the same purpose in other papers. The aim 
is to make everybody who has written anything 
a public character. 

One good result of such a hustling, up-to- 
date quality in the average writer about books 
is naturally that everything good receives a 
wider currency ; that every good author has a 
larger audience; that thousands of readers, who 
would otherwise be confined to a few writers 
whom their bookseller happened to know of, 
have a more widely extended horizon. Any- 
one who can have any objection to the process 
would seem to be a dog in the manger. Still, 
looking at the matter from another side, there 
must be many who see their specially selected 
authors rise into the limelight of literary gossip 
with something of the feeling with which one 
goes to a sequestered and personal spot in the 
woods, and finds a large picnic of, say, the Im- 
proved Order of Polish Invincibles. Very good 
people they are, certainly, and it is nice that 
they should have a good time; still, the world 
is large, and this particular place was my fav- 
orite. 

Whether or not Mrs. Meynell has really 
been discovered of late, we cannot say ; still, 
it would seem so. One may see her picture in 
better or worse reproduction ; one may read 
anecdotes about herself and her husband ; one 
may learn what Rossetti and Ruskin thought 
of her poems. So far as this brings her boo 
to more persons who can read and love them, 
so much the better. It would not appear on 
the whole, however, that Mrs. Meynell’s genius 
was such as would appeal to a very extended 
circle. But it is hard to tell; some of her 
things take such a personal hold on one that it 
seems impossible anyone else should care for 
them at all; and yet undoubtedly the number 
of her readers has been steadily increasing, in 
England and in this country. Her essays, how- 
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ever, are certainly not such as one could imag- 
ine widely popular. Emerson may be said to 
be popular in a way: there is a sort of catho- 
licity to him ; he wants to speak to everybody. 
Mrs. Meynell, on the other hand, seems to 
speak especially to a few; she speaks in a way 
that will not appeal to everybody, and often of 
things that not everybody will understand. 

These essays have in them, doubtless, some 
of the best prose work in their kind that has 
lately been done in England. It is a careful 
prose, not exactly polished, but rather delicate ; 
a kind of work not often seen, for those who 
might aspire to such work are apt to invalidate 
their results by affectation and mannerism. It 
abounds in implied discrimination, and has a 
certain taste for epigram, for a sort of senten- 
tiousness even. It drifts not seldom into im- 
agery ; one must remember a good deal to real- 
ize much of it, just as one must have read more 
or less to pass competently through its allusive- 
ness. Like the prose of Cardinal Newman, it 
has generally the quality of urbanity, the tone 
of the centre that Matthew Arnold sometimes 
spoke of. If anything, it vexes one by being 
over-conscious, or rather too elaborate, very 
rarely by lack of ideas. 

There are ideas enough, although one cannot 
easily say just what kind of ideas. Certainly 
they are not “great thoughts” as a rule, and 
yet the work is hardly ever fantastic or fussy. 
The essays are on different subjects ; it is diffi- 
cult to classify them. Some are on art, some on 
literature, some on nature or other matters,— 
but more than is usually the case with such col- 
lections do we get from the book an impression 
of unity in a sentiment, or an attitude toward 
life. The interest of the book lies not so much 
in its treatment of this or that topic as in its 
exhibition (or, as that is a somewhat obtrusive 
word, let us rather say an embodiment) of a 
temperament, almost of a way of life. Surely 
not a common temperament,— and just how 
useful a way of life, at least here in America, 
we shall not now inquire; but at least it is a 
way that has its own charm and attraction. 
When these essays, or some of them, first ap- 
peared in the “« National Observer ” they doubt- 
less gave a distinct touch to each issue. Now 
that they are brought together they are best 
read with reference to the whole of which each 
forms a part. Excellent ideas well expressed, 
each in itself, may be readily found; but the 
combined effect of thought and style is the 
thing really worthy of note. 


Epwarp E. Hatz, Jr. 





DIVERSE ASPECTS OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 


Every man who thinks is making some attempt 
to construct an image or a system of human society. 
Some are reducing the product of their mental effort 
to writing, using the analyses of previous writers 
and adding something from personal observation 
and reflection. 

Professor Fairbanks’s “ Introduction to Sociol- 
ogy ”’ is a very readable text-book, and deserves the 
notice of students of social science. The preface 
contains the caution that it is not the author’s expec- 
tation that “the specialist in sociological investiga- 
tion will find much here to advance the knowledge 
of the science.” The work is a brief outline of a 
vast field, with suggestion rather than exhaustive 
treatment. Society is defined as a group of men 
who live together in relations more or less perma- 
nent. “ Psychology deals with man in society, while 
sociology deals with the psychical life which arises 
when men enter into organic union ; the subject of 
the two sciences is the same, and the difference 
between them is simply a difference of standpoint.” 
Sociology does not supplant economics, politics, 
ethics, but lays a foundation for them. Its office is 
twofold: to treat the general structure of society, 
its organs and their functions ; and to deal with the 
laws governing social progress. Society may be 
called an “organism,” if we are careful to distin- 
guish between the biological and psychical values 
of the word. Society has a physical basis; derives 
all its force from the physical world ; is modified by 
race, locality, climate, flora, and fauna. The bond 
which unites men in groups is psychical rather than 
physical, and is due to sentiment and common ac- 
tivities. It is the product of development, rather 
than an original gift. The unity of society is the 
unity of a social mind. Language and thought, 
habit and virtue, are developed only in society. The 
causes of social activity are motives felt by the indi- 
vidual, and these stimuli are original and derived. 
The forms of social activity and the social aggre- 
gates should be classified according to the stimuli. 


*Inrropuction To Socrotocy. By Arthur Fairbanks. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





CiassEs AND Masses. By W.H. Mallock. New York: ' 


The Macmillan Co. 

Kino Mammon AND THE Herr Apparent. By George A. 
Richardson. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 

WorKERS AND THEIR INDUSTRIES. Edited by F. W. 
Galton. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

REVOLUTION AND CounTER-REVOLUTION ; or, Germany in 
1848. By Karl Marx. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

Sournern Srmweuicuts. By Edward Ingle. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Race Traits AND TENDENCIES OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 
By F. L. Hoffman. The American Economic Association. 

CuRisTIANITY AND Sociat Prosiems. By Lyman Abbott. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue American CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBI- 
TRATION. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

ImicRaTion Fatiactes. By John Chetwood, Jr. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Co. 
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This gives the basis for a classification of social 
phenomena as economic, social (in a narrow sense), 
political, psychical. The domestic life is, strangely 
enough, classed under the second head, and this 
introduces confusion, since the family is unique in 
having all the elements of social life in elementary 
form. These various forms of social activity are 
treated in detail. The second part of the task is to 
trace the laws of social progress and development. 
The life of society is continuous and unified. The 
process of social development is explained in a dis- 
cussion of the phenomena of dispersion and differ- 
entiation, of agglomeration and assimilation. There 
is a tendency to persistence of physical and psy- 
chical characteristics; but modifications and new 
combinations are effected by the contact of races. 
But these processes of development need to be ex- 
plained by their causes. The causes are found in 
the various forces at work in “natural selection.” 
Biology reveals the facts of multiplication, variation, 
persistence of type, and survival of the fittest. These 
forces are modified by sexual selection, gregarious 
and family instincts, so that contest is rather between 
groups than between individuals. In the case of man, 
the struggle is modified by the organization of the 
group, by the territorial extension of communication 
and competition, and by the development of reason. 
But struggle never ceases at any stage, and it is the 
condition of progress. The student of contemporary 
society will not find in this “ Introduction” direc- 
tions for discipline in direct and personal observa- 
tion of social phenomena. He will be encouraged 
to believe that the sources of knowledge are books, 
and he will find an excellent selected list for his 
reading. At the same time the work will be found 
helpful in the early stages of study and suggestive 
to advanced students. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock is always readable and inter- 
esting. He has a delightful way of presenting the 
optimistic view of the economic situation of our age. 
In his work on “Classes and Masses” one is borne 
along on a placid stream of the “natural working 
of economic forces,” without a wave of trouble to 
disturb his peace in this best possible world. The 
ingenious gentleman has a deft way of ignoring the 
fearful struggle through which the working people 
of England have passed to gain what they have 
gained, and of leaving on all minds the impression 
that the only function of a social student is to sit far 
above the roar of the multitude and philosophize 
about the inevitable tendency of wise investments 
to make the wage-earners wealthy if not happy. 
His account of the rise of wages, decrease of pau- 
perism, and cheapening of the necessities of life, is 
the popular and picturesque form of the discoveries 
of Giffin, Levi, and other statistical authorities. It 
is the truth — but not by any means the whole truth. 

If Mr. Mallock’s book should produce in opti- 
mistic minds a feeling of profound contentment with 
our industrial and political institutions, a wakening 
spar may be found in the book called “ King Mam- 
mon.” About all that has been said by revolu- 











tionists against the “capitalistic régime” is stated 
or hinted in the turgid pages of this volume. The 
chief cause of our social evils is found in the right 
to make a bequest. Estates should be divided by 
probate courts. There are too many words for the 
argument. 

Students of social movements need to keep in 
close and constant touch with the views of working- 
men in regard to their own industries. In Mr. 
Galton’s collection of essays on “ Workers and their 
Industries,” we hear the wage-workers speak for 
themselves and in their own industrial dialect. The 
editor calls attention, in his preface, to certain ideas 
which frequently recur in the various discussions, 
“the tendency of our present industrial system to 
produce a steady divorce of the worker from any- 
thing like a complete knowledge of the trade.” But 
they also recognize the fact that this specialization 
will help to secure larger leisure and income. There 
seems to be an agreement that apprentices should be 
admitted in limited numbers and under more strict 
regulations, and that legislative protection and con- 
trol should be extended. Technical processes are 
somewhat minutely described, in order to indicate 
their influence upon the health, wages, and char- 
acter of the wage-earners. 

In 1851, Karl Marx wrote a series of letters for 
the “ New York Tribune,” giving his explanation of 
the European crisis of 1848. He was then living 
in England, in poverty and exile. The letters now 
appear in book form, with the title “ Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution.” They are fine examples of 
the biting sarcasm, trenchant style, and keen though 
partial insight into the meaning of events, which 
characterized the great socialist. His explanation 
of historic events by tracing them to economic needs 
and changes is in accordance with his general phi- 
losophy of history — Hegelianism turned upside 
down. The author's personal share in the agitation, 
and his editorial experience, give the book much of 
the value of a contemporary recital. 

To a citizen of the North who desires to under- 
stand the social conditions that led up to our Civil 
War the book entitled “Southern Sidelights,” by 
Mr. Edward Ingle, will furnish valuable materials. 
The treatment is fragmentary, but it has a compre- 
hensive basis, and original sources are used for the 
materials of all chapters. The topics discussed are 
full of interest : traits of the people, phases of indus- 
try, education, literature, plans for progress, slavery 
and the crisis. The statistical materials are ar- 
ranged with reference to proof and instruction, and 
they could not easily be found elsewhere in accessi- 
ble form. Twenty pages of tables fill the valuable 
appendix. The tone of the book is judicial, and the 
argument will help to correct the provincial and 
sectional prejudices which hinder the moral union 
of North and South. 

In connection with Mr. Ingle’s book, one may 
well read “Race Traits and Tendencies of the 
American Negro,” by Mr. F. L. Hoffman. The 
revelations of this treatise are truly discouraging. 
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The author appears to consider philanthropic efforts 
to establish schools and churches among the negroes 
as a positive injury to them. He shows that, on 
the whole, there has been a great increase of pau- 
perism, crime, and sexual immorality among the 
freedmen, parallel with the growth of churches and 
schools. But the author himself suggests that we 
can accept his facts without taking his conclusions. 
May it not be that a different method of education 
and a more ethical religious teaching might have 
shown different results? It is hard to believe that 
free schools and churches are good for whites but 
destructive to blacks. The author himself shows 
that his only hope lies in preaching, since each chap- 
ter closes with a pungent sermon on domestic mor- 
ality and thrift. He seems to have made too little 
of the political blunder of making a gift of suffrage 
instead of offering it as a prize; of the reaction 
from absolute dependence under slavery to sudden 
liberty without a period of preparation and proba- 
tion. Thus we may account for the phenomena of 
degradation very easily without impeaching the only 
agencies which have prevented a much worse con- 
dition of immorality. At the same time, mission- 
aries and teachers and philanthropists are under 
obligations to soberly consider the reasonings of this 
depressing and pathetic recital of disappointment 
and temporary defeat. We have much to learn as 
to the best methods of dealing with defective classes. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott has a wide and expectant au- 
dience. His new book, entitled “Christianity and 
Social Problems,” presents a collection of various 
articles and sermons that have previously appeared 
separately ; discourses on the social ideals of Chris- 
tianity, with applications to domestic, industrial, 
international, and penological problems. The dis- 
cussion is stimulating, and good use is made of excel- 
lent authorities. The quotation of the census figures 
on crime-increase (p. 299) should have been accom- 
panied by Dr. Wines’s protest against their value. 

It was well worth while to print in one volume 
the addresses delivered before the American Con- 
ference on International Arbitration. The most 
essential elements of the question are discussed by 
such eminent men as Mr. Carl Schurz, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, President Angell, and other specialists in 
international law and political ethics. Minor differ- 
ences are expressed with frankness by men who 
agree on the main issue, the determination of inter- 
national disputes by judicial process rather than by 
the brute force of war. The documents in the ap- 
pendix, arranged by Professor J. B. Moore, are very 
valuable. 

“Immigration Fallacies” deals with the evils of 
too rapid invasion of European immigrants. The 
arguments are based on the observations of an intel- 
ligent reader of current events, rather than upon 
exhaustive statistical analyses. A good point is made 
in the chapter on European responsibility for crimes 
committed by foreigners in this country. The treat- 
ment is too brief to be exhaustive. 

C. R. HenpErson. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Publishers and authors, as well as 
the reading public, are gradually be- 
coming aware that the history of the 
American people does not altogether lie in lists of 
wars, of battles, and of statesmen, nor between the 
lids of the “Congressional Record,” but that the 
attrition of concurrent streams of races, inventive 
genius under the stimulus of new surroundings, the 
evolution of means of transportation, and the devel- 
opment of material resources, must be studied and 
their facts recorded. These will be found to under- 
lie much that has been accepted as the sum total of 
American history. Such investigation is especially 
necessary and timely in that rapidly shifting pano- 
rama commonly known as “the West.” The types 
developed in the progress of civilization across the 
continent are fast disappearing, but it is some con- 
solation to know that they are to be preserved in 
print in “The Story of the West Series,” planned 
for this purpose under the capable editorship of Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock, and published by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. The initial volume of the series 
was devoted to “The Story of the American In- 
dian,” and the second is given to “The Story of 
the Mine.” The important duty of telling “The 
Story of the Mine” was entrusted to the competent 
hands of Mr. Charles Howard Shinn, and he has 
told it in precisely the manner which his prior ex- 
cellent writings upon Western topics would prom- 
ise. Confronted by the vast amount of material 
before him, he wisely confined himself in the main 
to the story of the typical Comstock Lode of Ne- 
vada, with side chapters on mine litigation, the min- 
ing community, stock speculation, and mining prob- 
lems with their mechanical solutions. The concluding 
chapters on mining and the miner of to-day con- 
tinue the interest of the story to the present time. 
Readers hitherto have lacked neither statistics of 
mines and mining, nor technical descriptions of ma- 
chinery employed ; neither has there been wanting 
@ portraiture of mining camp-life by American au- 
thors. But Mr. Shinn has drawn equally from all 
sources, and has produced a new alloy upon which 
he has stamped the picturesque images of the pros- 
pector, the exploiteur, the miner, the speculator, the 
parvenue millionaire, and the camp-follower. He 
chooses to err on the side of the romantic rather 
than the technical; to intersperse his facts with 
glimpses of the life which gave rise to the facts ; to 
toss out his English in bits of native metal, instead 
of fastidiously arranging his sentences in regular 
piles of bullion bars. But the style is felt to be 
suited to the rugged life it portrays. The interested 
reader joins the mad crowd in one of the many 
“rushes” for a new field; he studies the “ indica- 
tions” of the “ Let-Her-Rip,” the “ Last Chance,” 
or the “‘Gouge-Eye”; he mutters his imprecations 
at the demand of the broker for “ more mud,” and 
he goes “ Bonanza” or “ Borrusca,” as his luck 
may be. The book will appeal to readers who have 
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seen something of the regions or the life it so viv- 
idly portrays, as well as to those who seek clear 
information concerning the most important factor 
in the development of the Western half of the great 
American continent. 


In Professor W. H. Hudson’s “ Stud- 
ies in Interpretation” (Putnam), the 
student of literature will find as good 
criticism as has appeared, in America at least, for 
some time. The essays will be most interesting to 
those who really desire to know something about 
Keats, Clough, Matthew Arnold; as to how they 
will impress others, there may be doubt. But al- 
though thoughtful, they are not scholastic in char- 
acter, and, we should think, would appeal to a con- 
siderable audience. We consider the results sound 
and wel! put: the essay on Keats will probably be 
more useful in helping one to Keats’s poetry than 
anything else published ; Clough needs no introduc- 
tion to some of his work and no introduction can 
revive the rest, so that the estimate of Clough is 
more for general reading; the essay on Matthew 
Arnold will be of value to the reader of his poetry 
and prose alike. We approve of all the book but 
the title, and as the title is carefully chosen, and 
seems from the preface to be representative of 
the author, we see that we differ from him. These 
essays “are intended to be, within the strict mean- 
ing of the title chosen for them, studies in inter- 
pretation.” Interpretation of what? is the question. 
If Professor Hudson thinks he is interpreting the 
poetry of these poets, we conceive him to be wrong. 
If he means thas he is interpreting the characters of 
the poets, he is right,— except that “to interpret a 
character” is not a common use of language. To 
interpret is to give the hidden meaning of any ex- 
pression. Now a character is hardly an expression ; 
@ poem is an expression, but not a poet. So one 
may interpret a poem, but a poet is not, strictly 
speaking, to be interpreted. It must further be re- 
marked that to present the character of-a poet is 
not to interpret his poetry ; it only furnishes bases 
for interpretation. The character, or more accu- 
rately the spirit, of the poet is not the poem, and to 
analyze the spirit of the poet is not to interpret the 
poem. ‘These essays are on the men, not on their 
works. Doubtless, however, Professor Hudson had 
all this in mind; he puzzles us a little by saying 
that his point of view is not commonly adopted by 
students of modern poetry. Now we should say that 
the error of confusing an analysis of a poet’s char- 
acter with an interpretation of his work was the com- 
monest error alive to-day in the academic teaching 
of English literature. It is then probable that the 
difference between Professor Hudson’s standpoint 
and that not so uncommon at present is that he 
knows what he is doing, while the others do not. 
Read with an understanding of their true bearing, 
these essays will be found admirable. The one on 
Keats, as we have said, we think the best. We re- 
gret that Professor Hudson was unwilling to specu- 
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late farther upon what Keats might have become, 
or rather that he did not bring out an element of 
the poet’s life and poetry which never came to com- 
plete development, through his early death. We 
think it needed to give an adequate view of the poet. 
But, as it is, the leading points are picked out with 
great skill and are well presented. 


M. Gaston Boissier is so delightful a 
writer that a good translation of any 
of his works would certainly find a 
welcome among English readers. But that does not 
mean that the translation of “ Rome and Pompeii,” 
now before us, will find a welcome. The readers 
of such a volume are naturally persons of more or 
less classical culture, and such persons cannot enjoy 
a translation honeycombed with errors at the very 
points where classical culture should make itself 
manifest. One reaches but the fifth page to find 
the Via Nomentana disguised as Nomentata ; the 
ninth (and many others) transfers the French form 
Denys into English for Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; 
and in like manner we find Silves for Silvze, Dios- 
cures for Dioscuri, Fastes for Fasti, Celse for Cel- 
sus, Pollion for Pollio, and Aulu Gelle for Aulus 
Gellius. Another numerous group of errors is rep- 
resented by Claudienus for Ciaudianus, Pomporius 
for Pomponius, Catullus for Catulus, Frono for 
Fronto, and even Haceus for Flaccus. Padre 
Bruzzi, Padre Bruzza, and Father Bruzza are 
different designations for the same individual. The 
great rival of Cicero appears as the poet Hortensius, 
and the Phedrus of Plato as the Phaedra. The 
reader may have his choice between St. Maria Mag- 
giore and St. Santa Maria Maggiore. Turtullian, 
the Pathagoricians, and the son of Atrwus form a 
fine group for an intelligent man to contemplate ; 
and — but why go any farther? We are almost 
ready to recommend this as a supplement to the 
many “ Don’t” books placed on the market within 
the last few years. It is extremely unfortunate that 
M. Boissier should have such a blundering introdue- 
tion to the English and American reader. The book 
bears the imprint of the Putnam press, and Mr. D. 
Havelock Fisher is the translator. In the novel that 
is read to-day and forgotten to-morrow, the ignorant 
translator may be tolerated; but when he lays his 
hands upon a work of scholarship, it is time for an 
indignant protest. 


Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamberlin’s 
“The Listener in the Town” and 
“The Listener in the Country” 
(Copeland & Day) are additions to the number of 
bindings now in existence, but not to the number of 
books. The contents, little essays and bits of obser- 
vation, were well enough as newspaper literature 
(they originally appeared in the “ Boston Tran- 
script’), but they do not make real literature. Not 
that there is no merit in the contents; there is a 
good deal that shows sympathy with the varied forms 
of city life and true affection for the charms of the 
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country. But it is all very commonplace ; there is 
hardly a spark of individuality. The truth is that 
this generation has been so trained that by this time 
one person out of every ten has fallen into the habit 
of observing a city crowd with the desire to find 
something that will appeal to the heart, or of roam- 
ing about in any half-countrified spot with true de- 
light in the song of birds or the silence of the trees. 
So the reader of Mr. Chamberlin’s book will read 
sentence after sentence and say, “ Well, I could have 
said that myself if I’d wanted to.” With real books 
on nature— say by Gilbert White or Jeffries, by 
Thoreau or Burroughs — one never feels in that 
way, because almost every sentence has something 
new and fine in it, and gives that feeling of libera- 
tion of spirit that genius can somehow manage to 
effect. So with real books of sympathetic observa- 
tion of men and things: the list is not so easy to 
make, but we might say books by Charles Lamb, or 
Thackeray, or George William Curtis. We do not 
think we could ourselves say such things as they say, 
because we know we could not. Every sentence we 
enjoy, because it is of a higher power, which for a 
moment we appropriate. Mr. Chamberlin’s obser- 
vations we acknowledge for the instant, and then 
forget, just as we forget the thousand-and-one obser- 
vations we make ourselves between morning and 
night, because there is no reason why we should 
remember them. Such work appears in large 
quantities in the papers nowadays, and that is well 
enough, for so many persons read the papers who 
know no better literature ; the real power of litera- 
ture filters down to them through such columns as 
“ The Listener” in “The Transcript.” But there 
is no reason for republishing such articles, unless 
the author will confine them to his friends. From 
the above strictures must be excepted the three 
papers on Mountains. Mountains have apparently 
the power to sting Mr. Chamberlin into moments of 
genuine and individual expression ; they get his key- 
note. 


There is a game which grown-up peo- 
— ple sometimes play with children, 

called “ pictorial] proverbs,” in which 
each person presents a well-known proverb in the 
form of a picture. The object of the game is to guess 
the proverb that each picture ostensibly illustrates. 
The pictures are often such that the proverb is ob- 
scured rather than illustrated ; but however difficult, 
the guessing is rendered more easy by the fact that 
the moral truth indicated by each picture is usually 
well-known. Those who have suffered under this 
game can imagine what a torment it might become, 
if one were allowed to illustrate any moral idea that 
occurred to him: The pictures would then become 
enigmas, and the offence given by not probing the 
intention of the youthful artists would render one’s 
efforts doubly painful. Like this game is the vol- 
ume of Stevenson’s “ Fables” just published (Scrib- 
ner). We want to like everything Stevenson has 
written ; and, indeed, we feel that we ought to do so. 





But it is sometimes amazingly difficult to see the 
moral implied in these strange tales of his. They 
are generally interesting in themselves; the inci- 
dents are conceived with the ingenuity of the story- 
teller, the figures are created by a true imagination, 
— for instance, the phantom which gobbled at the 
boy like a turkey, and on being struck down gave 
up its life as a little bloodless white thing, is very 
fine in its way, as is also the crone on the dreary 
beach who danced widdershins in the dusk. But as 
to the meaning . It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that a number of the fables are simple enough 
in expression and symbolism. We have generally 
regarded such simplicity as characteristic of the 
fable as a literary form. Stevenson, however, took 
the term in an extended meaning; a number of 
his longer fables are more what one would incline 
to call allegories or allegorical tales. As to these, 
one is likely to feel like the Earl in the nineteenth 
fable, who said, “ There is no sense in any of this, 
and I must be growing old.” Still, although enig- 
matic, these fables have a fascination; one reads 
them willingly a second time. Finally, one begins 
to construct from them a theory of life, and to won- 
der whether it were Stevenson’s. To distil such a 
theory and offer it to the public is the true duty of 
the critic of this book. This he should do, and not 
merely gird at his author for alleged obscurity. 


The study of literature as a criticism 
of life would seem to demand some 
analysis of literature in general on 
the basis of the facts of life. We ought to have lit- 
erature considered according to the necessities of a 
historical or a biographical or a rhetorical stand- 
point, and also from the standpoint of one who be- 
lieves that in literature he will come to an under- 
standing, or at least a criticism, of life as it really is. 
Unable, however, to grasp the whole matter at once, 
he asks some arrangements that may correlate the 
two. Suppose, as Ruskin suggests, we ask for Shake- 
speare’s opinion on the matter of Church authority. 
How are we to get it? Looking at literature from 
the standpoint of life, we do not care particularly 
for history, biography, rhetoric, and their divisions 
are not to our purpose. We know of certain ele- 
ments of life, certain facts or questions of life, and 
to such system as we may have of these facts or 
elements we want to accommodate our gain from 
literature. Some such ideas as these serve to show 
how “The Vision of Christ in the Poets” (edited 
by Mr. C. M. Stuart and published by Messrs. Curts 
& Jennings) has a value beyond other collections of 
religious poetry. Christ is a great fact in life. Has 
literature anything to say whereby we shall realise 
that fact the better? The book in question is not a 
study nor a treatise; indeed, it falls short in many 
particulars of what it might be ; but there is so little 
else of the sort that many people will like to see it. 
It is made up of extracts from eight poets of our 
own century, and also from Milton, with some slight 
comment and explanation. 
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Dr. C. C. Abbott’s recent volume of 

“ Bird-Land Echoes” (Lippincott) 

adds to the author’s repute as a ten- 
der lover of nature and a vivid narrator of his ex- 
periences in his studies of animal life in the woods 
and fields. His discourse is like the free, frank, 
informal talk held by the camp-fire or the glowing 
hearth at evening-time, when the day’s work is done 
and there is leisure for idle and happy reminiscence. 
Still, there is method in his “ Bird-Land Echoes,” 
each separate chapter treating of some special group 
of birds, the members of which follow each other 
in a sort of haphazard order as they chance to come 
before the mental vision, or as they would chance 
to appear in an actual walk amid their native haunts. 
One feels in reading the book as though in the very 
presence of the author, who in an amiably voluble 
mood speaks of all the trifling occurrences connected 
with his theme, giving now an interesting fact that 
is worth treasuring, and now a mere opinion or ex- 
pression of feeling uttered in emphatic words that 
are striking and amusing. One is grateful for the 
frequent outbursts of indignation at the slaughter of 
our birds for the decoration of women’s hats and 
the gratification of the hunter. We cannot boast of 
our civilization, our humanity even, until we learn 
to respect the life of the meanest thing that breathes. 
The illustrations enlivening Dr. Abbott’s book are 
evidently copies of stuffed birds, and are not always 
as true to life as they should be. Most of the bird- 
figures are puffed out in the breast in a sadly un- 
natural way. 


Mr. Thomas S. Blair, author of the 
work entitled “Human Progress: 
What can Man do to Further It?” 
(William R. Jenkins) starts out to discover a work- 
ing hypothesis which shall rightly answer the ques- 
tion, What can man do to further man’s progress ? 
and finding that the methods of the philosopher have 
proved inadequate, he adopts, experimentally, the 
methods of the business-man. He informs the reader 
at the outset that there is no attempt in his work 
to present a dogmatic exposition of positive doc- 
trine, but that every statement is to be understood 
as hypothetical only. He proceeds on certain as- 
sumed facts which are satisfactory to himself, and 
works out a system of prescripts of national policy 
which he believes will add to the sum of human 
progress and prosperity. His methods of reasoning 
are almost too involved and obscure to attract the 
interest of the average reader, and it is hence doubt- 
ful if he succeeds in arousing that action which his 
thought and evident sincerity ought to awaken. 


The quest for 
human progress. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan reproduces his volume of 
“Science Sketches” (McClurg), having replaced some 
of the rods of the fascia with sticks of a later gathering. 
Whether he describes the life of a salmon or a “ johnny 
darter,” or shows how trout understand multiplication 





and division, and how they have flanked the unscalable 
precipices of the Great Divide,— explains the deep-set 
furnaces that keep the Yellowstone gushers in hot water, 
or tells how he marched up the peak of the Matterhorn 
and then marched down again, defends the idiosyncracies 
of Rafinesque or pays devout homage to Agassiz, or 
presents an allegoric vision of the monstrosities of pro- 
tection as discovered from an ideal and isolated point 
of view,—Dr. Jordan is always original and instructive, 
and sometimes he is amusing as well. 

A monograph upon the White Pine, Pinus Strobus, 
the most important lumber- producing tree of North 
America, by Gifford Pinchott and Harry S. Graves, 
treats the subject upon its economic side in a method at 
once complete and concise. It discusses the conditions 
under which the tree thrives, the evils which threaten 
it, the prospect of its reproduction upon suitable areas; 
and shows by tables and diagrams, condensed from a 
multitude of observations, the amounts of merchantable 
material, either squared timber or sawn lumber, which 
may be secured from single trees or from measured 
areas of land, with the rates of increase at different 
stages in the growth of the forest. (Century Co.). 

“ Rosemary and Rue” (Rand, McNally & Co.) is the 
pretty title given to a pretty book of selections from the 
writings of “ Amber,” the pen-name by which the late 
Mrs. Martha Holden was long known to Chicago news- 
paper readers. Mrs. Holden had a happy knack of 
evolving bits of philosophy or of fun out of the most 
commonplace circumstances or happenings, and, by her 
own confession, “ simply adored the open sky, a tree in 
bloom, and a pretty woman.” A wise discrimination has 
been exercised in making these selections; some pleasant 
and graceful verses are scattered among the prose; and 
there is a brief preface by Mr. Opie Read. 

The “ Oxford Teacher’s Bible,” published at the Uni- 
versity Press by Mr. Henry Frowde, is a triumph of 
compact and beautiful book-making. Printed upon the 
famous Oxford India paper, it gives us within the com- 
pass of a single octavo volume of moderate size some- 
thing like two thousand pages of text and plates. Three 
distinct works are here bound together: the Scriptures 
themselves, “ Bible Illustrations,” and “Helps to the 
Study of the Bible.” The “ Illustrations” are a series 
of plates illustrating Biblical versions and antiquities, 
while the “ Helps” comprise summaries, notes, tables, 
indexes, a concordance, and a set of maps. The text is 
that of the authorized version, with frequent reference 
to the revised version completed in 1885. The whole 
is bound in flexible morocco, and makes up a volume so 
nearly perfect in every way that it would be difficult 
to suggest improvements. Another remarkable book 
made possible by the use of the India paper is the “ Ox- 
ford Byron,” a rather thin volume of over nine hun- 
dred double-columned pages, containing the complete 
works of the poet. 

Mr. John W. Tufts is the author of “ A Handbook of 
Vocal Music” for use in the public schools, although 
designed for teachers rather than for pupils. The work 
is the outcome of many years of pedagogic experience, 
and is very completely adapted for its avowed purpose. 
The claim is not too great that “it will give teachers 
who are obliged to work without supervision much of 
the inspiration and help that they must otherwise lack.” 
We may also mention in this connection Mr. C. W. 
Johnson’s “ Songs of the Nation,” a collection of pa- 
triotic, occasional, college, and devotional songs. Both 
books are published by Messrs. Silver, Burdett, & Co. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS. 
(Died October 3, 1896.) 

“ Bhall we wake, one morn of Spring, 
Glad of heart at everything ?”’ 

Dear Singer, cradled first on Nature’s breast, 
Hearing through days of bliss and nights of dreams 
The lulling music of her reedy streams, 

Till thine own song its inmost soul expressed 

Of unstirred by struggle or unrest, 

ere there no hours when to thy noon’s hot gleams 
Came back the joy of morn’s enchanted beams, 

Ere thy great heart began its weary quest ? 

Haunted through all the arches of the wood 
By shapes of woe and cries of human pain, 

Faces that followed, hands too weak to cling, 

Hast thou not waked at last and found it good 
To see no shadows on the glittering plain, 

And once again be glad of everything ? 
Emity Huntineton MILLER. 


THE SILENT SINGER. 


« Dreamer of dreams,” absorbed in loveliness, 
Without thy voice it is an “empty day”; 
Thou “idle singer,” whose serene, sweet lay 
Beguiled the soul when others wrought distress; 
“ Born out of thy due time ”— thy song no less 
Hath marked thy journey, as the flowers of May 
Tell us that Spring hath passed adown our way 
And whispered, hand to lips, “Confess! confess!” 
Seeking thine own, thy soul hath travelled far; 
Yet vain for thee an “ Earthly Paradise” 
As Jason’s journey for the Golden Fleece. 
Now thou hast gone unto another star, 
To greet thy kindred in eternal skies — 
To share in Chaucer’s and Boccaccio’s peace. 


Wituram S. Lorp. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Translations of “ Brude-Slaatten ” and “ En Dag” are 
given in the latest volume of the edition of Herr Bjérn- 
son’s novels now in course of publication by the Mac- 
millan Co. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company have published the 
second volume of “The Reader’s Shakespeare,” pre- 
wer for “elocutionists” and public readers by Mr. 

avid Charles Bell. 

« A Little Tour in Ireland,” probably the most famous 
of Dean Hole’s books, with the original drawings made 
by John Leech, is published in a new edition (the third) 
by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish a new edition (the 
third), revised and enlarged by Dr. Elwyn Waller, of 
the “ Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis,” writ- 
ten by the late Frederick A. Cairns. 

“ The Student’s Lyell,” edited by Mr. John W. Judd, 
and brought fully up to cate, is published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers in their well-known “Student's 
Series” of school and college text-books. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish a complete 
one-volume edition, appropriately named the “ Apple- 
dore,” of “ The Poems of Celia Thaxter.” The poems 
are arranged in the order of their original publication. 





The second volume of “ History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments; or, Israel and the Nations,” by Dr. James 
F. McCurdy, has just been published by the Macmillan 
Co. This volume carries on the work to the fall of 
Niniveh. 

Volume III. of “The Intermediate Text-Book of 
English History,” by Mr. C. 8. Fearenside, covers the 
period from 1603 to 1714, and is published by Messrs. 
Hinds & Noble, the New York agents for “The Uni- 
versity Tutorial Series.” 

A popular edition of Professor Villari’s “Life and 
Times of Girolamo Savonarola,” translated by Mrs. 
Linda Villari, is imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. The work is contained in a single volume of 
nearly eight hundred pages. 

“ Beatrix,” translated by Mr. James Waring, has just 
been added to the Dent-Macmillan edition of Balzac. 
The same publishers have also issued “ Venus and 
Adonis” and “The Rape of Lucrece,” as two volumes 
of the “ Temple” Shakespeare. 


Professor F. Max Miiller’s centennial translation of 
Kant’s “ Critique of Pare Reason,” first printed in En- 
glish fifteen years ago, has been reissued by the Mac- 
millan Co. in a handsome single-volume edition of over 
eight hundred pages, and at a moderate price. 

The first number of Mr. W. Dawson Johnston’s 
« English Historical Reprints ” is out, and includes docu- 
men texts on “ The Relations between Church and 
State ” in the medieval period. A misprint on the title- 
page gives the date 154 where 1540 is intended. 


The Round Robin Reading Club, “ designed for the 
promotion of systematic study of literature,” has issued 
a neat pamphlet giving details of the plan and work of 
the organization. Copies may be had by addressing 
Miss Louise Stockton, Director, 4213 Chester Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. are to publish the 
« American Citizen ” series, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor A. B. Hart. Among the titles announced are 
these: “ Financial History of the United States,” by 
Professor D. R. Dewey; “ American Foreign Policy,” 
by Professor J. B. Moore; and “ Actual Government, as 
Applied under American Conditions,” by the editor of 
the series. 

“The Devil’s Pool” and “Frangois the Waif” are 
among the most charming of George Sand’s works, and 
need no word of comment at this late day. Exception- 
ally good translations of these books, made by Miss 
Jane Minot Sedgwick and Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, and 
a in exceptionally tasteful editions by Messrs. 

ittle, Brown, & Co., are before us. Curiously enough, 
the same etching serves as a frontispiece for both vol- 
umes. 

A prize of £50, to be called the “ Welby Prize,” is 
offered for the best treatise upon “The causes of the 
present obscurity and confusion in psychological and 
philosophical terminology, and the directions in which 
we may hope for efficient practical remedy.” Compe- 
tition is open to those who, previously to October 1, 
1896, have passed the examinations qualifying for a 
degree at some European or American University, and 
the essays must be sent in within a year from that date. 
They may be written in English, French, or German, 
and must contain at least 25,000 words. Further de- 
tails may be obtained of Prof. E. B. Titchener of Cor- 
nell University, who is to receive and forward manu- 
scripts from the United States. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1896 (First List). 


Agricultural Unrest, Causes of. J. L. Laughlin. Atlantic. 
American History, Early. F.W.Shepardson. Dial. 
American Literature, An. F. L. Pattee. Dial. 
Birmingham, Municipal Government of. Century. 

Bread, Condiments, and Fruits. C.D. Wilson. Lippincott. 
Camera and Comedy, The. Alexander Black. Scribner. 
Campaign Methods and Tactics. Review of Reviews. 
Chinese of New York, The. Helen F. Clark. Century. 
Confederacy, Failure of the. Duncan Rose. Century. 
Crisis, The Impending. William H. Standish. Arena. 
Democracy, American, Dominant Idea of. . Harper. 

Du Maurier, George. Ernest Knaufft. Review of Reviews. 
Eastern Ogre, The. W.T.Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Editor and Contributor, Relations of. F.M. Bird. Lippincott. 
Election Day in New York. Ernest Ingersoll. Century. 
Engiish Traits. Alvan F. Sanborn. Lippincott. 

Florence, Literary Landmarks of. Laurence Hutton. Harper. 
Free Coinage and Wage-Earners. Review of Reviews. 

Free Silver. Walter Clark. Arena. 

German and German American, The. Josiah Flynt. Atlantic. 
Grant, Campaigning with. Horace Porter. Century. 
Harte, Bret, Recollections of. C.W.Stoddard. Atlantic. 
Hugo, Victor, Letters of. Dial. 

Indian Territory, The. Allan Hendricks. Lippincott. 
Issue of 1896, The. Frank Parsons. Arena. 

Issues of 1896, The Vital. Lyman Abbott. Rev. of Rev. 
Jameson’s Raid. Poultney Bigelow. Harper. 

Japan as an Industrial Power. W.E. Griffis. Chautauguan. 
Joan of Arc. Boutet de Monvel. Century. 

Labor Unions in Great Britain. J. M. Ludlow. A/lantic, 
Lithography, Renaissance of. M.H.Spielmann. Scribner. 
Meynell, Alice, Essays of. E. E. Hale, Jr. Dial. 

Moliére. Chautauguan. 

Municipal Water Supplies. F. J. Thornbury. Chautauquan. 
Olympic Games of 1896. Pierre de Coubertin. Century. 
Painting of the Nineteenth Century. John C. Van Dyke. Dial. 
Panther-Shooting in India. C.J. Melliss. Scribner. 
Psychology, Analytic. H.M. Stanley. Dial. 

Romeo, A Study of. John Jay Chapman. Aflantic. 
Snakes of Florida. R.G. Robinson. Lippincott. 

Social Problems, Books on. C. R. Henderson. Dial. 
Surgery, Painless, History of. E.W. Emerson. Atlantic. 
Utah as Industrial Object Lesson. W.E.Smythe. Atlantic. 
Whist in America. ‘*Cavendish.”* Scribner. 

Women Bachelors in New York. Mary G. Humphreys. Scribd. 








LisT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 209 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue. } 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart. From 
Abbotsford and Milton Lockhart MSS. and other original 
sources. By Andrew Lang. In two vols., illus., 8vo, gilt 
tops, uncut. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $12.50. 

Pioneers of Science in America: Sketches of stheie 1 — 
and Scientific Work. n and revised b: 

Youmans, a. 8vo, a Gan ae top, | 
pp. 508. D. hagleten & 

Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the City of New 
York (1816 to 1860). By Chas. r —. us., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 581. Harper & Bros. $3. 

Glimpses of My Life. By ~— Comptes Schimmel- 
mann; edited by W. Smith F ogeitt. 2d edition ; illus., 
12mo, ‘gilt top, uncut, pp. 210. d, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Tudor Queens and Princesses. By Sarah Tytler. Lllus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 418. Thomas Whittaker. $1.50. 


HISTORY. 

The Historical Development of Modern Europe, from 
the ee of Vienna to the Present Time. By Charles 
M. Andrews. In two vols.; Vol. I., 1815-1850, with ——. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 457. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 





Memoirs of the Internuncio at Paris, pene 
Bridier. With portrait, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 337, 
Little, Brown, & Co. $2. top 7 

. By John Ashton. Illus., 
8vo, uncut, pp. 355. D. Ap 

Guide to the omey of a on Hes, mgr 

ning, 12mo, 
pp. 471. Ginn & Co. $2.15. 

Colonial Days in Old New York. By Alice Morse Earle. 

A Short History of Italy, from 476 to 1878 A.D. By Eliz- 
abeth S. Kirkland. 16mo, pp. 486. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

The Maki 
Arthur Hassall, M.A. 16mo, pp.’ _ ** Oxford Manuals 

bner’s Sons. 50 cts. net. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Charlotte Bronté and her Circle. By Clement K. Shorter. 
& Co 

The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayy4m. Variorum edition, edited 

portraits, 
_ gilt tops, uncut. Boston : Joseph Knight Ge Boxe Boxed, 

As of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. B 
pects y 
per & Bros 50. 

The Sense of Beauty: Being the Outlines of Austhetic The- 
ner’s Sons, 

The Unconscious Humorist, and Other Essays. By E, H. 
George H. Richmond & Co. 

Fairy Tales of the Slav Peasants ag Herdsmen. By 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 353. 

Bacon vs, Shakspere: Frys res ‘Plaintiff. 3 Eaie Reed. 
uncut, pp. 296. Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 

Rainy Days ina Library. By Sir 7 Maxwell, Bart. 

™ Ag, weed Shakespeare. By David Charles Bell. Vol. 

I., Tragedies, and ‘* The Tumgast »?; 12mo, pp. 471. Funk 
3 ‘Wagnalls Co. $1.50 
onsense. By Marguerite “yy Illus., 16: 
top, uncut, pp. 166. Century Co. $1.25. 
12mo, pp. 344. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 
The World Beautiful, Second Series. By Lilian Whiting. 


1790-1801. By . de Salamon ; edi: heatoart Abes 
When William IV. Was 
& Co. $3.50. 
D., and Albert B 
12mo, pp. 312. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
$1.25. 
of the British Empire (A. D. 1714-1832). By 
of English History.”’ Charles 
With Postraits, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 512. Dodd, Mead 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. In two vols., with 
er Matthews, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 234. Har- 
ory, By es cee 12mo, pp. 275. Charles Serib- 
Lacon Watson. 12mo, gilt top, ry pp. 244. New York: 
Alex. Chodsko; trans. and oo & oy Emily 4 ning. 
Seventh edition, revised and enl; ; illus., sOce, gilt top, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 129. New York: is P. Harper. "$1. 50. 
Daphne; or, L - Pi of Arcadia: Three Acts of 
- mo, aot 
Modern Political Orations. Edited by Leopold Wagner. 
16mo, pp. 291. Roberts Bros. $1. 


Napoleon’s Addresses. Edited by Ida M. Tarbell. With 
es, gilt top, uncut, pp. 147. Boston: Jose; 
it Vo. cts. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Novels, Tales, and Sketches of J. M. Barrie. ‘* This- 
tle” edition. First vols.: Vol. I., Auld Licht Idylls, and 
Better Dead ; Vol. II., When a Man’s Single. Each illus. 
in photogravure, 12mo, gilt top, uncut. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. (Sold only by subscription. ) 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. Oxford India peace 
a jae red — gilt edges, pp. 924. New 

Henry 50, 

Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Soete, Translated 

by = Max Miiller. 8vo, uncut, pp. 308. Macmillan Co. 


$3. net 
Ww rine oy Qocree mod Ellery Sedgwick; and: Frangeis the 
inot ick and 
Waif, trans. by Jane Minot Sedgwick.’ Each with etched 
1 —s 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. Little, Brown, & Co. 
er Vo! 

Wordsworth’s ‘Poetical Works. Edited by William 
Knight. Vol. VIL. with portrait and ee title-page, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 416. Macmillan Co 

Béatrix. By H. de Balzac; ee fang tm, le ep, a with 
Preface by George Saintabury. 12mo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 364. Macmillan Co 

The “Temple” Shakespeare. Pitted by Israel Gollance, 
M.A. New vols.: Venus and Adonis, and The Rape 
Lucrece. h with frontispiece, 24mo, gilt top, uncut. 
Macmillan Co. Per vol., 45 cts. 
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The Bridal March, and One Day. By Bijérnstjerne Bjérn- 
; trans. f ine Heswegian. 1 t 197. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 oe oe 


POETRY. 

Judith and Holofernes. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 78. Houghton, Miflin & Co, $1 7-3 

Arras. Welton ond Give, & ousman. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 90. e Pay My £ net, 

Under Quicken Bowen. y Nora 12mo, uncut, 
on 5 F.B Boney Co te George 

Poems. By tts. | tg th. 95. 

H. Richmond & Co. $1.50. 

In the Dorian Mood. By Vietor Plarr. 12mo, uncut, pp. 
111. George H. Richmond & Co. $2. 

A Cycle of Sonnets. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 93. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

Posies out of Ring, and Other Conceits. By William Theo- 
dore Peters. 16mo, uncut, pp. 77. H. Richmond 
& Co. 75 cts. 

Notes and Half-Notes. By a Sage, 16mo, gilt 
top, pp. 109. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

ee et Seas Somme. Sv igi 

erre 


Haute, Ind.: The Taland Pub’g Co, 
FICTION. 
The Well at the World’s End: A Tale. By ws x Morris. 
In two vols., 8vo, uncut. Longmans, Green, & $7.50. 


“Quo Vadis”: A Narrative of the Time of Nero. By Henryk 
Sienkiewicz; trans. by Jeremiah Curtin. 12mo, pp. 541. 


Gaston de Latour: An Unfinished Romance. B 
Pater he Wey 


ag hy ~ 2 By S.R R, Crockett. me - 406. 


The Other House. B Henry James. 12mo, gilt top, 
cut, pp. 388. Macmillan Co yrs 
Kate Carnegie. cm Ag Tilus., 12mo, pp. 358. 
Dodd, Mei & Ge Bw 

Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht. Frank R. Stockton. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 314. Ghncles Setbnnt'e Sons. $1.50 

The Murder of Delicia. By Marie Corelli. 12mo, pp. 274. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Captain Shannon. By Suateen Kenai. 12mo, pp. 296. 

Mead & Co. $1.25 a 1. 

Amyas Egerton, Cavalier. By Mangos ervey. LIlus., 

12mo, pp. 354. Harper & Bros. $1.50. ” 


A Knight of the Nets. By Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 314. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


The 8; ghtly Romance of Marsac. By Molly Elliot Sea- 
w —we Ks gilt top, uncut, pp. 194, Charles Scrib- 
mre Some. $1.25 

Metropolttans, By Jeanie Drake. 12mo, pp. 267. 


m- rao Graves of Balgowrie. By Jane yy Find- 
later. 12mo, pp. 341. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


“Gold”: A Duatch-Indian Story. "By Annie Linden, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 258. Centa $1.25. 


Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. Crockett, aa Fepdenle, 
o- Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 203. Dodd, Mead & 

Nell Haffenden: A Strictly Conventional § e 
ore ee erties. Be 

The Washer of the Ford: Legendary Moralities and Bar- 
baric Tales. my he oe 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 332, ahd . $1.25 

A Crown of Straw. Allen Upward. 12mo, 330. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. - 

The Wardship of Steepcoombe 


M, Y. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 309, Thome Whack 6; $1.25, onan 





Redburn. By Henry Ochiltree. 12mo, pp. 289. Dodd, Mead 
&Co. $1.25. 


The End of the Beginning. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 326, 

Ute, Bre, © Oe 

The Idol-Maker. y ne it. 12mo, pp. 351, 
. Appleton & Co. $1. 

A Fearless Investigator. 12mo, pp. 353, A.C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.25. 


oe ek By Theo. Douglas. 12mo, pp. 251. Har- 


Te X r of Man, By “ Alien.”” 12mo, pp. 346. Dodd, 
A Book nt En By Cornelia Atwood Pratt. 18mo, 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 179. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cis. 
The Joy of Life. >, Mame Wall. 16mo, pp. 253. A.C, 


McClurg & Co. $1. 
Hethetns Pens Woods, 


Mother Molly. By Frances Mary Peard. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 260. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Cottage by the Sea. By Mrs. James Carey Coale. 
12mo, pp. 186. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. Paper, 50e, 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Travel and Talk: My Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel, 
1885-93-95. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 5 hy vols., 
4 1 llamas Dodd, Mi ead & Co. 


The Edge of the Orient. og Howard Russell. Ilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

In the Volcanic Eifel: A ie eae. By Katharine 
S. and Gilbert S. — 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 

pp. 342. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 

The Coun of Remsen and Virgil. By Gaston Boissier; 
trans. by D. Haveloc k Fisher. With maps, 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 346. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Tours in Spain and pon ee wll By Louise Chandler 
ton. 12mo, pp. 377. Roberts Bros. $1 50. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors. By 
various writers. Illus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 388. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The Old Testament and Modern Life. By Stopford A. 
~~ gilt top, uncut, pp. 352. Dodd, Mead & 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt: The Yale Lectures on 
1896, By aony ‘2 aa, D.D. 12mo, gilt 
Macmillan Co 


the Clergy on the Lent's Prager und the Chassh 
with Replies Edited by Rev. F. A. Malleson, M.A. Third 
oa AX additions ; 12mo, uncut, pp. 332. Dodd, Mead 
Christianity and Social Problems. & y tone Abbott. 
16mo, pp. 378. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
With Open Peses or, Jesus Mirrored in "Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke. “Alexander Balman +? D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 257. ~ Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

eration: A Psychological Study. By 
oer William we trans. f from the the 2d German edition. 
8vo, pp. 333. D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE.— MUSIC. 
Modern French Masters: A Series of Bi hical and 
Oven Deke "Wik full pata, large Sv, el op, 
an i dng vo, gilt top, 
pp. 262. Century Boxed, $ 
yt 4,%---3 By Mrs. N. di R. Mona- 
chesi. Illus., 12mo, pp. 286. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


Preaching, 1 
top, m. pe 
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European Architecture: A Historical Study. By Russell 
Stargia, A. — 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 578. Mac- 


me A Sketch of Its “nthe Mderm Hepsrtor. By 

es: of «ila B Work in he Modern eres . By 
uction 

gilt top, uncut, pp. 336. 1B Lippinents 


nan Violinists and Fine Vigne Re as ng i Botan, 
Anecdotes, and Reminiscences. 
12mo, rt catehane 254. J.B. yf kB iy 75. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 
anqiee. By various writers. Illus., 12mo, pp. 305. ‘‘ Out- 
of-Door Library.” —— Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
A Primer of Coll y= = By W. H. Lewis. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 205. & Bros. Paper, 7 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 

my em yt by Fay ot 
‘anu rom hs. 

pp. 216, Pees Mate Whittaker. $4.50 
Prosper Mérimée ; trans. and illus. (in photo- 
gravure) by Edmund H. Garrett; with Memoir of the 
od b ms imoren Guiney. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 118. 

rown 2. 

In ote Virginie. ‘By Thoma “ny ace ; illus. by <4 
ie ete. A t top, uncut, . 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 . - 

Constantinople. By Edmondo de Amicis ; trans. by Caro- 
line Tilton. ‘‘Stamboul”’ edition ; illus., Svo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 326. G. P. => a Sons. $2.25, 

A Window in Thrums. By J. M. Barrie; illus. from 
granhe t by Nee p= ed 12mo, gilt top, pp. 272 oo Delt, 


Rustic Life in France. By André Theuriet ; 
Helen B. Dole ; illus. in ph vure, etc. 
—_ 8vo, gilt top, pp. 286. T. Y. Crowell & 


Saul. By Robert Browning ; illus. in pho’ vure, etc., b 
Frank O. Small. 1 gilt top, pp. 45. T. Y. Crowell 
Co. Boxed, $1.50 

A > —_ Fields: Selections nam | > beg John 

urTo! us. m photographs i ohnson, 
— gilt top, uncut, pp. 220. Henchien, Mifflin & Co. 


Under Two Flags. B “Ouida’’; illus. by G. Montbard. 

In —— vols., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. J.B. Lippincott Co. 
x a] 

a gy Crim es. By — Dumas. ee 
Bee. in photegrerae, IS 0, gilt tops, uncut. osep! 
Knight Co. Boxed, $4.50 

Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail. By Theodore Roose- 
velt; illus. by Frederic en ew edition ; large 
8vo, ‘gilt top, uncut, pp. 186. tury Co. $2.50. 

In a North Country Village. By M. E. Francis (Mrs, 
Francis Blundell). Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 263. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $2." 

Tracings; or, A Reflection of Nature. By E. Scott O’Connor. 
Samo, gi gilt edges, pp. 69. ‘* Thumb-Nail Series.’’ Century 


Break o’ Day, and Other Stories. Written and illus. by 
George Edwards. 32mo, ot edges, pp. 163. 
” Thamb-Nail Series.’’ Century Co. 

In Friendship’s Name. Conaiied | by _ Streamer. 
8vo, uncut. , Wolffe, & Co. Boxed. 

Through Love to Light: A Selection of Songs of Good 
Courage. Made by John White Chadwick and Annie 
Hathaway Chadwick. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 169. Jos- 
eph tCo. Boxed, $1.25. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
a - Story of Aaron (So Named) the Son 4 pe Ali, Told 
his Friends and Acquaintances. ler 
. Ilus., 8vo, pp. 198. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 
The Century Book “ pampene amnemionte: The Story of 


a Young P ~& Historic Homes. By 
El bridge S. B y = ~ ~~ % 8vo, pp. 251. Century 


Co. $1 50. 

Captain neo or, The Reling here. By ~— R. Stock- 
ton. Illus., 8vo, pp. 298 B. Lippineott Co. $1.50. 
Legends from River and a By Carmen Sylva 
H. M. the Queen and Alma Strettell. 

jus., Svo, gilt top, pp. 328. oe Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Maitland. 8vo, 


; illus. 
8yo, 


by Lon Lk tise 








To Tell the King the Sky is F: . By Sheila E. Braine. 
a 8vo, gilt edges, pp. 171. Scribner’s Sons. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes. By Louise de la Ramé (Ouida). 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 240. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

The Prize Cup. By J. T. Trowbridge. Illus., 12mo, pp. 234. 
Century Co. $1.50. 

Sindbad, Smith & > By Albert Stearns, Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 271. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Wallypug of Why. By G. E. Farrow ; illus. re hes 
- oi gt Furniss. 8vo, uncut, pp. 201. 

The Oracle of Baal. By J. Provand Webster. LIllus., 8vo, 
pp. 374. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1. > Mises) Stat 

Gypers Sowing and Reaping. 

elps. Illus., 12mo, pp. 314. odd Month Co. $1.50. 

The Swordmaker’s Son: A Story of the Year 30A.D. By 
yo O. Stoddard. Illus., 12mo, pp. 277. Century Co. 

Swept Out to Sea. By David Ker. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 297. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


Three Children of Galilee: A Life of Christ for beg 
People. By John Gordon. Lllus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 279. 
Joseph Knight Co. $1.50. 

Witch Winnie in Holland. By Elizabeth W. Champney. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 324. Dodd, gare ie 

A Little Girl in Old New York, Amanda M. Douglas. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 367. Dodd, Meola Ce $1.50. 

The Mistress of Sherburne. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
12mo, pp. 345. Dodd, Mead & Go. $1.50. 

The Fast Mail: The Story of a > Boy. By William 
sh tee Illus., 12mo, pp. Boston: W. A. Wilde 


The jt ‘gaan or, One Term at the Academy. By 
Charlotte M. Vaile. illus., 12mo, pp. 316. Boston: W. A. 
Wilde & Co. $1.50. 

On the Staff. By Oliver Optic. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 474. Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50. 

Tecumseh’s Young Braves: A Story of the Creek War. 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 356. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50 

Daddy Jake the Runaway, and Short Stories Told after 
Dark. By “‘ Uncle Remus ’’ (Joel Chandler Harris). New 
edition ; illus., 12mo, pp. 198. Century Co. $1.25. 

Frank Hunter's Peril. By Horatio Alex, Jr. Illus.,12mo, 
pp. 335. Henry T. Coates & Co. 

The Mystery of the Island: A Tale of "Bash and Pampas, 
Wreck and Treasure Trove. By aon aaeny. Illus., 
12mo, pp., 256. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

W..V. Her Book, and Various Verses. By ‘William Canton. 
ra , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 150. Stone & Kimball. 


Admiral J. of Soeratem, James Otis. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 305. Boston: Br ley & Co. $1.25. 

Gentle Jesus: A hy of ar for Little Folks. wi Helen 
nt ag ackson. Illus., 8vo, pp. 223. Thomas Whittaker. 


Illas., 12mo, pp. 256. 
Little Men and Maids. By Elizabeth 6. Tucker; illus. 
with full-page —— by Frances Brundage. 4to. 


. A. Stokes Co. 
+ gh + Illus,, 12mo, pp. 


Betty of we By Am 
258. J. B. Lippincott 
Patines By Mrs. ale ag ” Tihes., 12mo, pp. 328. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
The Wonderful Fairies of the Sun. By Ernest Vincent 
Wright. Illus., 8vo, PP. 66. Roberts Bros. $1.25. 


-25. 
Little Nin: A Story Ser the Fen . By Virge Reese Phel 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 199. ° ate eee $1.25. 
Sunday Reading for the uo Young, i Illus., large 8vo, 
pp. 412. E. & J. B. Young & 
Games. Illustrated and 
illard. 8vo, pp. 67. F. A.S 


-25. 

The Scrape that Jack Built. Fo Ae od A. ee. 
Iilus., 12mo, pp. 248. A.C. 1.25. 

J. ye . 2 = “neers Tus, 8vo, De. 1 T. Y. 


by 
Co. 
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A Little Girl of Long Ago. By ine Ome White. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 151. Houghton, &Co. $1. 

Gobolinks; or, Shadow-Pictures for Young and Old. By 
Rath McEnery 


Stuart and + Bigelow Paine. Illus. , 


Playmates: A 4 By L. T. Meade. 
jus., 16mo, pp. 246. Thomas Whittaker. $1. 


8vo, pp. 96. Century > = rea 
— Templeton; or, Brave Efforts: A Story y: 
Emma . Illus., 16mo, pp. 228. Thomas 


Paper Doll P By Pauline King. Illus., oblong 8vo, 


On Schedule Time. By James Otis. Illus., 12mo, pp. 131. 
Thomas Whi r. 75 cts. 

Grimms’ Household Stories. Trans. by Lucy Crane; illus. 
in color, ete., Walter Crane. 16mo, pp. 342. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 

A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Illus. in color, ete., 16mo, pp. 233. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 75 cts. 

A Short Cruise. By James Otis. With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 101. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 ets. 

A Loyal _ Maid. A ts Robinson. Illus., 12mo, 


Little Eh, ta B Caroline Frances Little. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 98. Thomas ittaker. 50 cts. 

The Sign of the North Star. By Annie Key Bartow. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 89. Thomas Whittaker. 50 cts. 

Santa Claus’ Home, and Other Stories and Rhymes. By 
Helen ¥. Somat and Margaret Gay. Illus., 8vo, pp. 48. 
Arena Pub’g Co. Paper, 50 cts. 





EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 
1893-94. Vol. IL; 8vo, pp. 1227. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office 

Eiygorqertee Principles and Practice. By Kate ~ 

iggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 16mo, pp. 205. 
fate St Ohildineod. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘#1. 

A Text-Book for Training-Schools for Nurses. By P. M. 
Wise ; with ange | by Dr. Edward Cowles. two 
vols., illus.,12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 

The Human Body. By H. Newell Martin, D.Se. Seventh 
edition, revised ; illus., 8vo, pp. 685. ‘* American Science 
Series.”’ Henry Holt & Co. $2.50. 

A Manual of Quantitative Chemical Analysis, for the 
Use of Students. By suabenes A. Cairns, A.M.; third 
edition, revised and enlarged by Elwyn Waller, "Ph.D. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 417. Henry Holt . &Co. $2. 

Virgil's Aeneid. ee eS Setach, M.A. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 129. $1.40 

A Text-Book pie eee? of poate. By 7 
Mesquand, Arthur L. Frothing' r. Illus., 

2mo, pp. 293. “College Histories of Art.”’ Longmans, 
oan Co. $1.50. 

Modern Greek Mastery: A Short Road to Ancient Greek. 
By Thomas L. Stedman, A.M. 12mo, pp. 380. Harper & 


General Principles of Zoology. By Richard Hertwig; 
trans. by, George W. Field. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 226. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.60. 


Constructive Rhetoric. By Edward Everett Hale, Jr. 
12mo, pp. 352. Henry Holt & Co. 
Elementary Algebra. By J. A. Gillett. 12mo, pp. 454. 


Henry Holt & Co. $1.35 

Buclidean Geometry. By J. A. Gillett. 12mo, pp. 436. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net 

A History of the United States for Schools. By William 
A. Mowry, A. M., , Bardat & Co. $184 A.M. Iilus., 
8vo, pp. 437. Silver, Burdett & 

Deutsche Sprachlehre fiir Unfiinger. By Carla Wencke- 
bach. 12mo, pp. 404. Bee tt Ce. $1.12. 

Allen and Greenough’s Shorter Latin Grammar. Con- 
densed and re by James Bradstreet Greenough and 
Albert A. Howard. 12mo, pp. 371. Ginn & Co. $1.05. 

mer 4 AL Edited by Charles W. Johnston ; 
ay — 7 } 4 oe Marshall. 8vo. pp. 160. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cts. 





Selections from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Bind 
oy Saree Comme, 18.0. 16mo, pp. 277. Macmillan Co 


A Latin Composition, for Secondary Schools. By Charles 
PR 16mo, pp. 164. Allyn & Bacon. 380 cts 
Grace, editec “i Kata Stephens, 00 2 Defos's, Robin 

ets.; am- 
a ype Aang by James Baldwin, 35 cts. Each illus., 

12mo. woo Book Co. 
tische iinde. By Hermine Stiiven. 12mo, 
pp. 193. ‘* Modern Series.’’ D.C. Heath & Co, 

Problems of Elemen Physics. By E. Dana Pierce. 
12mo, pp. 194. Henry Holt & Co. 60 cts. 

Primary Arithmetic, First Year. For the Use of Teachers. 
~ An William W. Speer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 154. & Co. 


a. Von Ernst Eckstein; edited by Charles 

Bundy Wilson, A. -. . race edition ; 16mo, pp. 83, 
Henry Holt & ‘Co. 

Irrfahrten. Von Friedrich G Gerstiicker ; edited by Marion P. 
Whitney. 16mo, pp. 145. Henry Holt & Co. 30 cts. 


° 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
American pewage: A ae Account of their Condi- 
tions and the Means b: ich They May Be Bettered. 
By N. Ss. Shaler. Tiles "2mo, pp. 293. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Oxford English Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. Two new parts: Disburdened—Disobserv- 
ant, and Fish—Flexuose ; each 4to, uncut. Macmillan Co. 
Per part, 60 cts. 

Audiences: A Few Suggestions to Those Who Look and 
Listen. By Florence Holden. os 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 223. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Bill Nye’s History of England, from the Druids to the 
Bina of —_— Illus., 8vo, pp. 224. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. . 


’96 Charades. By Norman D.Gray. 16mo, uncut, pp. 106. 
Lamson, Wolffe, & Co. $1. 

Friendly Talks about Marriage. es G. W. ar 16mo, 
gilt top, pp. 122. Boston: Joseph Knight $1. 

The Student’s Diary. iled by At Woe 18mo, 
pp. 201. G. P. Putnam’s er beee, bo 

After Coleae, What? for Girls. By “Felen Ekin Starrett. 
12mo, pp. 27. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 

“16tol1”: : What Does It Mean. By ‘* Uncle Ben.”’ 12mo, 
pp. 15. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 10 cts. 








THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. Back-sumser Macazives. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES and 
BOOK PLATES. Send for Catalogue. 
Water Romern Bensamin, 287 4th Ave., New York City. 


A 8. CLARK, Bookseller, No. 174 Fulton Street, New York (west of 
° eg Catalogue — Americana, Genealogy, 
Send for a copy. 
H. WERE, Me. See Sa Rae, See See. 
Saceauen, caf ether Buteliain Ze. fete, velemen, or cingfe eumer. 
UTHORS.—The New York Bureau of Revision gives : 1, Thorough 
vision of MSS. 














” Established 1880: unique in ition success. 
agreement. Address Dr. M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 


A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish standard 
works. New books received as soon as issued. assortment of 
text-books in foreign languages. Complete 





CARL SCHOENHOP, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), Importers of Forzien Booxs. 
23 School Street, Bostox, Mass. 


THE ROXBURGHE PRESS, 


No. 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
ENGLAND, 
Undertake publishing or are open to represent good American 
firm, or publisher’s specialties. Correspondence invited. 
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THE 


Large and Valuable Library 


(PART I.) OF THE LATE 


HENRY F. SEWALL, 


OF NEW YORK CITY, 
COMPRISING 


A very Rich Collection of the Old English Lit- 
erature, Rare Editions of the Works of the 
Famous Dramatists, Poets, Essayists ; Ilumin- 
ated Manuscripts and Books printed on Vellum; 
Specimens from the Presses of the Early Italian, 
German, French, and English printers; Many 
Editions of the Holy Bible, the Common Prayer 
and Psalter ; Books of Emblems and other Works 
INustrated by well-known Artists, Ancient and 
Modern ; Books Notable for their Good Bind- 
ings ; also a number of Works Extra-Illustrated 
with Numerous Engravings from Mr. Sewall’s 
own Large Collection. 


To be Sold at Auction Monday, Nov. 9, 
and following days, by 


BANGS & CO., 91-93 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cts. in stamps. 


A Wonderful Book of Western Exploration. 
— ay of Zesuion M. Pixs to Headwaters of the Mississippi and 
h Louisiana and Texas, 1805-7. Reprinted and carefully edited 
by Dr. Ettiott Cougs. New maps and hundreds of pages of new mat- 
ter on the West. Send card for descriptive circular to 


F. P. HARPER, 17 E. 16th St., 





New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), Nsw Yor. 


“* Perhaps the best known reading circle in the Country.”’ 
— Scribner’s Book Buyer. 








THE 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 
For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and Clubs. 

Endorsed by William Dean Howells, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
Edward Everett Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Horace E. Scudder, 
H. W. Mabie, R. W. Gilder, Dr. Edmund J. James, and other 
literary men and women of rank. The membership extends 
over twenty-eight States; more than forty separate Courses 
have already been made at request of readers. The best 
endorsement of its methods is in the continuous renewal of 
membership. For further particulars address the Director, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 









NOW READY. 


' A HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


* (coun, Seep Sibigen Lies: takai Laws, 


and from the Times to the oy Day. 
By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. Tram, D.C.L., 


Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 
in six volumes, octavo. per vol ame, $3.50. 

Vol. V. (now ready). From THe Accession of Grorcs I. 

TO THE Batre oF WATERLOO. 
Previously published : 

Vol. I. From toe Eartiest Times TO THE ACCESSION OF 
EpwWARD THE Finst. 

Vol. Il. From tHe Accession or Epwarp THE First To 
THE Deats or Ricuarp [II 

Vol. Ill. From tHe Accession or Henry VII. ro rue 
Accession oF James I, 

Vol. [V. From roe Accession or James I, ro tHE DEATH 
oF ANNE. 


. To be com- 


A GENERAL FREIGHT AND PASSENGER POST 

A Practical Solution of the Railroad Problem. New Volume 

aa 89) in The Questions of the Day Series. By JaAmzs 
wis COWLES. 12mo, 75 cents. 


THE FINAL WAR. 
An Historical Romance of the Near Future. By Louis 
Tracy. With 16 full-page Illustrations. Large 12mo, $2.00. 
“The clever historian of ‘The Final War’ has described, with his- 


toric fidelity and with no little dramatic force, very important 
international plications which are to occur towards the close of the 
5 united for the moment 


inst 

Britain. The result of a war so general as to be nearly universal is to 

1 T aes foundation for a final peace among the nations of the 

wor ” 

AMERICAN ORATIONS. 

From the Colonial Period to the Present Time, selected as 
specimens of eloquence, and with special reference to their 
value in throwing light upon the more important epochs and 
issues of American history. ited, with Introductions and 

say a Aang the late ALEXANDER JOHNSTON of the College of 

New Reédited, with new material and historical 
notes, by ofessor JamEs A. Woopsvrn of Indiana Uni- 
versity. Four volumes, each complete in itself, and sold 
separately. 16mo, gilt top. 

Finst anv Srconp Seriss. Each, $1.25. 

Szrres I. Colonialism.— Constitutional Government.— The 
Rise of Democracy.— The Rise of Nationality. 

Serizs II. The Arti-Slavery Struggle. 


THE FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS. 
By tho inte Bs J 0 , author of “Ske; of th 
~ hoo "Skeptic of the tan Kena 


“ A brief reflection ma: 
from the same stand, mace href lot and evolu- 
papas a mn ee pe of terest for all 
thinkers and of thought. prove that the 


Job in ani to the Hebrew Jahve; Faust and the 
wondersworking magician contending with the, Dei of the modern 
ws by which he 


world, and with the endeavors to it —all are vin- 

of the self-same » Pp in the self-same battle. 
They the same standpoint of inherent justice and of automatic 
mental of reasoning and conscience ; 


PARAKITES. 
iat S the Mahi ond Sy and Flying ae ft i mar tor 
ti urposes and y passe 
eum Wootcen Fully Fb 4to, net, $1.75. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales. 


New edition from new plates, with Introduction by Professor BranpeR Matruews. With 15 photogravure 
illustrations by Franx T. Merrixt, and vignette title-pages. 5 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, per set, $7.50; 
5 vols., half calf, gilt top, per set, $15.00. 

The opine Sas Sane erred SO Go qeutes nie te ete. The paper and typograph of the best. 
Mr. ay ee ae making the illustrations faithful to tradition and worthy of the text. te indeed the beet 
issue of these i works which has ever been put on the market. 

Robert Browning’s Poems. 

His own selections, with additions from his latest works. Reprinted from the revised text of 1889. Edited, with 
biographical and critical Notes and Introductions, by Coantotre Porter and Hexen A. Ciarke. Iilus- 
trated with portraits and photographs. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12me, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

The text has been scrupulously pared with the author’ revised readings of 1889, and be relied the 
ask ts teed Ge culty oolilion ofl Uae Gcledinan in hich Gp aammmretn Ganges andi ly tho pebinee tn eke. 

Don Quixote. 


By Micuet pe Cervantes. Translated, with Notes and Introductions, by Joun Ormssy. With portrait and 
33 illustrations by Latauze. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 

Mr. Ormsby’s translation stands as the most satisfactory version so far in the market. No better edition can be found 


than this. 
Famous American Actors of To-Day. 
Edited by F. E. McKay and Cuarues E. L. Wincare. Illustrated with 40 portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2. 


memagee te chanp of ppwasie of Sesty of the beiitest ctnee thas havo chens fp cur entslenl aplenw- The authors of the 
various sketches wn writers who have exceptionally close acquaintance with those whom they portray : thus, 
the novelist, Edward > (es Joseph Jefferson ; Mr. Wi takes Modjeska; Professor Baker, of Harvard, takes Mrs. 
Vincent ; A. M. Palmer, famous manager, takes Charles . Thorne, Jr.; and William T. Adams takes Sol Smith Russell. 
The combination of authors and subjects makes a strong theatrical company. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


GEORGE du MAURIER. 


A complete account of the career of the late artist and novelist. His methods 
of work. His early difficulties and triumphs. 


THE du MAURIER DRAWINGS. 


Illustrated with the typical drawings (from ‘Punch and other sources) which 
made du Maurier the most famous satirist of society in the world. 


In the November REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Now Ready. 


No one interested in art or belles lettres should miss this article by Mr. Ernest 
Knaufft, Editor of The Art Student. 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


WILL FREE COINAGE INCREASE WAGES ? 
No.— Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith. Yes.— Dr. Charles B. Spahr. 


Many other valuable features. Nearly One Hundred Illustrations. 


[Nov. 1, 1896. 




















For sale at all News Stands — 25 cents. Subscription Price, $2.50 per Year. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, NEW YORK. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 

















